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Station Identification 


A year and a half ago, when The Reporter 
was very young, the following paragraphs 
were published in answer to questions from 
new readers as to what this magazine's basic 
aims asked the 
thing frequently these last few months, Our 
reply hasn't changed: 


were. We have been same 


Every once in a while, a publication 
like ours should pause to identify itself 
—to tell its old and new readers what 
it stands for and what the time is. 


Ses 1s the time when our country 

must take a stand for peace and 
define its pattern for peace, even while 
it is fighting a political war all over the 
world and a sample military war in one 
corner of the world. If we give in to 
the temptation of launching total war 
on Soviet Russia, we will break the 
coalition of nations on our side. If we 
submit to the enemy’s provocation and 
fail to rearm, we will be inviting ag- 
gression on our own soil. The Reporter 
has often pointed out that Communist 
tactics have made peace and war indi- 
visible in our time by fomenting civil 
war in every nation they have not yet 
conquered, and that now at long last 
we can separate peace from war by 
making our system of alliances the nu- 
cleus of the future order of the world. 


= 1s the time when the idea and 
the institutions of freedom have lost 
most of their radiance, when too many 
people all over the world are turning 
listless ears to highbrow or lowbrow 
generalizations about freedom. The 
Reporter thinks that there is concrete 
emergency work to be done here and 
now in mapping out the measures 
that will revitalize institutions 
wherever they are in danger. 

Finally, this is the time when our 
American experiment in self-govern- 
ment and well-being can no longer be 


free 
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considered the odd privilege of the peo- 
ple who happened to settle here; for 
it is an experiment that other nations 
can repeat if they wish, each at its own 
pace and in its own way. Perhaps this 
last is the major problem of our days, 
the one that The Reporter has tried 
hardest to tackle. The uniqueness of 
the American achievement often pre- 
vents our own as well as foreign people 
from realizing what it actually is: a 
pattern that, for all its shortcomings, 
is the best yet found to guarantee the 
advance of civilization. 


Where We Stand 
The Reporter does not like to be called 
a middle-of-the-road magazine. To be 
in the middle of the road means to be 
at an equal distance from the extremes, 
and at their mercy. The Reporter dis- 
likes the idea of standing halfway be- 
tween, let’s say, McCarthy and Marc- 
antonio. If you always stick to the 
middle of the road, you can be crowded 
off by reckless drivers on either side. 
When it comes to the institutions of 
freedom, The Reporter is extremely 
conservative, for it wants them to re- 
gain the vigor and appeal they had 
when they were first established. At the 
same time, it believes that democracy 
can be extended much farther than it 
has been—here and abroad—in such 
fields as international, labor, and race 
relations. In describing how our demo- 
cratic institutions are run and how our 
policy and lawmakers behave, The Re- 
porter tries first of all to understand 
objectively the facts as they are, even if 
some of them—for instance, that poli- 
ticians care for votes, businessmen for 
profits, and labor leaders for power 
appear shocking to the naive. The Re- 
porter does not expect every govern- 
ment on our side to have ancestors like 
Jefferson and Hamilton. But it pro- 
tests as loudly as it can when Congres- 
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sional leaders, in blind flurries of 
“realism,” take to their heart the shadi- 
est sort of anti-Communist riffraff. 
The Reporter is every inch anti- 
Communist. It is as irritated by Stalin’s 
tactics as it is bored by his theories. 
But it refuses to be mesmerized by the 
Communist waste its 
energies psychoanalyzing the Commu- 
nist mind. While fighting Communism 
it tries to look beyond it—to the world 
we are going to live in when the coun- 


danger, or to 


tries infected by the Communist poison 
are finally reabsorbed into our civil so- 
ciety. The Reporter does not believe 
that 
nemesis 


Communism can ever be our 
unless our physical weakness 


and mental laziness make it so. 


thee: REPORTER is a young and opti- 
mistic magazine. It’s a magazine 
that usually keeps its shirt on, but 
doesn’t mince words when it gets angry. 
It tries as much as it can not to de- 
nounce what’s wrong or utopian with- 
out pointing out what’s right and feas- 
ible. It has strong principles, and it 
does not take a holiday from its prin- 
ciples every time it goes to press. 
The Reporter attempts to cover not 
everything that happens in the world, 
but everything that matters for funda- 
mental purposes: building peace in 
these times of war, avoiding the pit- 
falls of 
mongering, and living 


warmongering and of peace 
up to the re- 
sponsibilities that our nation has as- 


sumed as the pace-setter for the world. 


In a Nutshell 

The Reporter has found great strength 
in the support of its readers. It counts 
on the co-operation of the friends it has 
made to help make new ones. If ou 
readers want to know in one sentence 
how to describe the magazine, here is 
the sentence: It is a magazine for the 
partisans of freedom. 
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BELGRADE GAMBLE 
To the Editor: Encomiums for the Febru- 
ary 5 issue of The Reporter. Your many- 
faceted approach to our relations with Tito 
has thrown much light upon the Belgrade 
gamble. Bogdan Raditsa’s vigorous journal- 
istic approach, William -Douglas’s historical 
perspective, and Peter J. Allen’s personal 
I-was-there treatment made stimulating 
reading. 

EvizapetH Reevi 

Mill Valley, California 


To the Editor: Your editorial and the two 
lead articles on Yugoslavia in the February 
5 issue were good. You should have some- 
thing like them more often. At least it 
flatters the reader when an _ editor—how 
rarely this happens!—drops the pose of 
omniscience. 

But I was troubled about the disagree- 
ment over a factual situation in the two 
lead articles. Raditsa made quite a thing of 
the peasants’ opposition to collectivization. 
Douglas gave statistics on its extent and 
suggested that “Tito is no longer pressing as 
hard as he used to for collective farming.” 
While your editorial made reference to col- 
lectivization, the reader still wonders wheth- 
er the facts here are not clear or whether 
Raditsa, “now an exile in the United States,” 
can be counted as anything like an impar- 
tial observer. 

Che third article, “On the Danube Fron- 
tier,” is the kind of thing that, in my 
opinion, is hardly ever done well, and it 
wasn't done well here. You would have 
done better to point out to your readers a 
better source for gaining the “feel” on this 
part of the world: Rebecca West's Black 
\s journals of con- 
temporary opinion go, it is an old book, and 


Lamb and Grey Falcon. 


perhaps you suppose your readers are fa- 
miliar with it. If they are, then the Allen 
piece was a waste of time and space; if not, 
you missed the opportunity to lead them to 
turn to a far more readable picture of the 
people of the Balkans. 

Wittiam L. Day 

Springfield, Llinois 


To the Editor: It was good of you to give 
so much space to the problem of the Bel- 
grade gamble. For the problem has two 
important aspects: The one is whether or not 
western help to Tito is a good policy; strictly 
connected with it is the aspect of whether or 
not there are several brands of Communism 
in the world. 

As for the first aspect, it was so extensively 
presented in your editorial and in Bogdan 
Raditsa’s article that there is nothing to be 
added. Opinions may differ as to the ques- 
tion of helping Tito, and opinions in gen- 
eral should be respected. This also goes for 


some views expressed in the article of Justice 
William O. Douglas. For instance, it may 
be a matter of opinion whether Yugoslavia, 
as Justice Douglas claims, went through a 
counter-revolution after Moscow broke rela- 
tions with Tito (it was not Tito who de- 
parted from Stalin!), er whether Tito op- 
posed Moscow primarily for reasons of his 
personal safety, as I believe he did. It is also 
a matter of opinion whether prewar Yugo- 
slavia was a country as described by Justice 
Douglas, or whether, as I believe, it never 
was in so miserable a condition as to deserve 
comparison with Tito’s Yugoslavia. 

But opinions are one thing, and facts an- 
other. Therefore, there are some statements 
in his article that call for an answer even 
when the answer is addressed to such a dis- 
tinguished American. 

May I, therefore, be allowed to point out 
to your readers certain historic facts that 
contradict Justice Douglas’s statements. First, 
the peasants of Yugoslavia always had 
enough to live on before Tito took power. 
Second, Tito did not revolt against the Ger- 
man invasion of Yugoslavia in 1941, but 
started guerrilla war only after Hitler in- 
vaded the U.S.S.R. Third, the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party has never been strong and never 
has grown. Tito has been a product of terror 
and of disunity among the Yugoslav anti- 
Communist forces, a result of support from 
the West and of western sacrifice on the altar 
of “coexistence” with the Soviet Union. 

As for the second aspect of the Yugoslav 
problem, i.e., the aspect of the so-called 
“brands” of Communism, Justice Douglas 
mentions several examples as proofs of ex- 
isting differences between Yugoslav Com- 
munism and Soviet-type Communism. These 
examples, however, do not prove the theory 
of two-brand Communism. For the “two 
presses, the People’s Front papers and the 
Communist papers,” exist not only in Yugo- 
slavia but in all Communist countries, and 
in Poland there is even an independent 
Catholic weekly; the existence of the U.S. 
Information Center in Yugoslavia was par- 
alleled up to a not-distant past in othe: 
Communist countries too, and it still oper- 
ates in Yugoslavia only because Tito needs 
American dollars and guns; the agricultural 
program in Yugoslavia has not gone very far 
toward Communist goals only because of 
the bold resistance of the peasants. (Tito 
himself repeatedly stated recently that col- 
lectivization must go on, for it is the basis 
of his policy and his doctrine.) 

One is sometimes under the impression 
that the free world still does not fully realize 
the essence of the historic struggle against 
Communism. This is only due to the fan- 
tastic belief according to which Yugoslavia 
proves that, to quote Justice Douglas, “even 
in the Communist world ideas of freedom 


and justice are potent forces ” and that 
“we can demonstrate that even a Communist 
East and a democratic West can work and 
live together in peace. 

One would have thought that a_ basic 
truth is by now commonly accepted—that 
we cannot live in peace with the Communist 
East for two reasons: First, we would betray 
our democratic ideals; second, if the Krem- 
lin would accept a compromise with the 
West, Communism, because of its revolu- 
tionary, ideological, and imperialistic char- 
acter, would cease to be Communism. Could 
anyone expect such a miracle to happen by 
consent of the Kremlin? 

It is a pity that Justice Douglas, while 
in Yugoslavia, did not attend one of the 
political courses given regularly to the party 
members. If the presence of such a distin- 
guished visitor from America could have 
been left unnoticed, he would have been 
able to hear some of Tito’s men saying to 
the audience, “Do not worry because of our 
present dealings with the United States; one 
day we shall beat the Americans with their 
own guns and planes and achieve our 
dream—Communist domination of the en- 
tire world.” 

GrGA ZLATOPER 
New York City 


CANDIDATES FOR OBLIVION? 
To the Editor: Your March 4 cover depicts 
four highly vulnerable personages: the King 
of Libya, the Bey of Tunis, the Sultan of 
Morocco, and the King of Egypt. As an in- 
surance-company actuary, | would have to 
recommend pretty steep premiums on this 
group. 

In fact, at standard rates my company 
would have lost heavily on recent Reporter 
cover subjects. I don’t have access to yout 
Volumes | and 2, which as I remember ran to 
allegory rather than portraiture. But my 
files of Volumes 3 through 5, dated July 4, 
1950, to December 25, 1951, includes thirty- 
nine nonduplicating likenesses—not count 
ing a news photograph of Robert E. 
Stripling, former chief investigator for the 
\ctiv- 
ities, giving handouts to a group of eager re- 
porters. Of these thirty-nine, Prime Ministers 
Liaquat Ali Khan and Haj Ali Razmara 
have been assassinated, and Senator Wherry, 
Admiral Sherman, and General de Lattre 
have died of natural causes. This is a mor- 
tality of more than one in eight. 

Your choice of Man of the Fortnight 
(never the Woman) is sometimes baffling. I 
note that only Senator Taft, President Tru- 
man, Secretary Acheson, General Eisen- 
hower, and King Farouk, in that order, have 
been honored twice. 


House Committee on Un-American 


S. L. SLADE 
New York City 
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tn lhts toswe... 


The soft spot of the free world, the 
Achilles’ heel of democracy, can be 
perhaps best described as a time lag, 
a failure to grow and broaden as fast 
as the world situation demands. The 
lag shows up everywhere—in the dis- 
tance between the new moods of the 
people and the archaic practices of 
politics, between the bold decisions of 
the diplomats and the sticky objections 
of the national parliaments. In the 
editorial—and in three national case 
studies—The Reporter looks at the 
struggle between old-fashioned atti- 


tudes and brand-new necessities. 


Jean-Jacques Servan Schreiber and 
Theodore H. White are European 
correspondents for this magazine. . . . 
Eugene J. McCarthy is a Democratic 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives from Minnesota. . . . Walter 
O’Hearn is New York correspondent 
for the Montreal Star. . . . Marquis 
Childs’s next book, from which his 
article in this issue is an extract, will 
be called The Farmer Takes a Hand. 
... Louis Duval, a European scholar, 
was last represented in The Reporter 
by the article “Motives for European 
Unity.” which appeared in the Decem- 
ber 25, 1951, issue. . . . Richard N., 
Gardner is currently in England as a 
Rhodes Scholar. Santha Rama 
Rau’s latest book was Home to India. 
... Henry Tanner is Foreign News 
Editor of the Houston Post... . Donald 
Hall wrote Perilous Sanctuary and 
This Other Eden... . Cover by Robert 
Shore; inside cover drawings by Ivan 


Opffer. 








EDITORIAL 


MAX ASCOLI 





The Achilles’ Heel of Democracy 


r HAS NEVER been so true as in these last few weeks: 

Democracy may have its great days at the interna- 
tional level, as in Lisbon where the leaders of a de- 
fensive alliance acted as the wise, daring lawmakers 
of the free world. But before and after, democracy 
has its weeks of atonement and tribulation in the 
national parliaments. Fresh from allied conferences 
that have made history, the men responsible for the 
conduct of foreign affairs face the suspicious or angry 
representatives of the people in grueling debates or 
committee hearings. Not even a man like Winston 
Churchill is exempt from these parliamentary head- 
hunting parties. And if one considers the punish- 
ment some of his European colleagues take from 
their parliaments, our own Secretary of State appears 
by comparison the respected, trusted spokesman for 
the American Congress. 

In every democracy, old and new, there is this 
conflict between executive and legislative power, 
embittered now because while the executive sees 
the need for trying new paths in international or 
ganization, parliaments and political parties are in- 
clined to cling to the past and shun experiments. 
Diplomats seem to get more done than politicians. 


The Undying Parties 


There are many reasons for the irritable, sluggish 
mood of parliaments, one of them being the char- 
acter of democratic political parties themselves. 
With their unchanging rituals, the parties tend to 
reflect popular interests and feelings of the past 
rather than the present. There are countries in 
Europe where democratic political institutions have 
in recent times been outlawed: in France for five 
years, in Germany for fifteen, in Italy for twenty-odd. 
Almost invariably the rebirth of democracy has been 
marked by a hallucinating revival of the past: the 
same party structure, the same habits, the same in- 
traparty squabbles, sometimes even the same lead- 
ers—a bit worn by age and defeat, but still watching 
for the chance to return to power. 

Paris offers in its parliament a living collection 
of all the causes that in 1940 made for the fall of 


France. The situation there has a particularly weird 
quality, since some of the men who were responsible 
for that disaster are still around, rather advanced 
in years—though not as elderly as those vigorous 
nonagenarians, relics of the pre-Fascist past, Orlando 
and Nitti, who still raise loud nationalistic shrieks in 
the parliament at Rome. 

And, of course, there is in nearly every parliament 
the phony party—the national branch ot the Com- 
munist International. Whenever it is strong enough, 
the Communist Party turns into a state within the 
state, with its own law and its own systems for law 
enforcement. Wherever it succeeds in sending its 
men to parliament, Communism aggravates confu- 
sion and indecisiveness, foments nationalism, and 
does what it can to sabotage the passage of legislation 
meant to establish a new supranational order. Its 
opportunity lies in the blight of the democracies, in 
the sluggish nature of democratic parties, in the diffi- 
culties that the executive branch invariably en- 
counters when it tries to have international agree- 
ments ratified by the elected representatives of the 
people. 


bes SOMEWHAT lethargic quality of the demo- 
cratic parties, their low resistance to corruption 
and intrigue, makes them extraordinarily inviting 
targets. In fact they are the Achilles’ heel of democ- 
racy. Hitler rode to power on this issue. It is also the 
main theme of General de Gaulle and his main hope 
of success, for the more shaky the third-force govern- 
ment, the better his chances of establishing authori- 
tarian—although not necessarily totalitarian—rule. 

Our democratic political parties, with their or- 
ganizations mostly consisting of part-time workers, 
find the going singularly tough when they are up 
against new political-action groups manned by full- 
time operators. These groups are to be found both 
at the extreme Left and at the extreme Right. An 
article in this issue of The Reporter describes a 
super-streamlined machine of this type, which is 
now working in Italy, the country that at the end 
of the First War gave the world the pattern of right- 
wing totalitarianism. 
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The function of political parties is to form an 
organic link between the people’s interests and the 
legalistic, constitutional structure of government. 
This structure is now being altered radically all 
over the free world. The system of interlocking 
federations that is coming into being in our day 
will some day coalesce into an order in which citizen- 
ship will find new responsibility and scope. But 
meanwhile the democratic parties cannot help op- 
erating within the framework of what still exists: 
the old national states. 

Never has the gap between politics and statesman- 
ship been so broad—and so dangerous. The polli- 
tician-statesmen know how very broad this gap is 
when, back from a glorious session of supranational 
lawmaking, they have to explain all to their col- 
leagues—the titular lawmakers of the national par- 
liaments. 


Private Escape Routes 

The great question of our day is: Can the new 
supranational democracy run the gantlet of the old 
national parliaments? Can the new _ institutions 
prove strong enough to overcome the dead weight 
of nationalistic tradition and party folkways? The 
Communists are sure that the answer will be “No,” 
and, as usual, they are doing everything in then 
power to make their forecast come true. Their favor- 
ite method is to foster the delusion each nation has 
that it can discover its own private way to avoid the 
Commmunist threat. 

There are many such delusions abroad in the 
world. There is the delusion—still to be found, even 
alter Prague, in several European countries—that 
“our Communists are different.” There is the belief, 
still widely held, that the Communists after all do 
not intend to attack, or the one that some form of 
neutrality, guaranteed and respected by the two 
giant powers, can be devised for the nations of 
Europe and of Asia. Finally there is the most perni- 
cious of all the delusions: that salvation from Com- 
munism begins and ends at home. This salvation 
can be achieved, allegedly, in two ways: either by 
establishing the paragon democracy in one country 
or by concentrating all the energy of the nation on 
the suppression of local Communism. The latter job 
may require the assistance of vivid imagination and 
black magic in a country like the United States or 
the use of all armed forces for domestic police pur- 
poses in a country like Italy. 

All these escapes from the trouble of building a 
new supranational order are based on anti-Com- 
munism plus nationalism, with a few other ingredi- 
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ents thrown in depending on the national situation: 
socialism, “free enterprise,” or even, of all things, 
militant religion. The list of would-be escapists is 
truly amazing, for it goes from Aneurin Bevan in 
Britain to large groups of continental Catholics, 
Protestants, and Socialists to Taft, Hoover, and Ken- 
nedy in our own country. The danger from all these 
forces must not be underestimated. They can find 
their greatest strength in the sticky, bewildered con- 
servatism of democratic parties everywhere—and par- 
ticularly in our own country. 


is our country the political parties are the stickiest 
of all—and this is as it should be, for ours is the 
oldest democracy in the world. In spite of the cum- 
bersome procedures involved, several amendments 
have been added to our Constitution in recent times, 
but it is difficult to think of any changes in the estab 
lished way of nominating Presidential candidates— 
with the exception perhaps of the simple-majority, 
instead of two-thirds, rule for nomination adopted 
by the Democratic convention of 1936. 

If there is to be any change in the time-honored 
routine this year, it hasn't yet become noticeable. 
One candidate, Senator Taft, is said to be well ahead 
for the Republican nomination, and, as the news- 
papers say, a “ground swell” is rising for him. There 
are other candidates trying to detect their own 
eround swells, while still another candidate seems to 
be in some difhiculties. His predicament is serious 
indeed, for he, more than any other man, is respon- 
sible for the achievement at Lisbon, but he cannot at 
the moment ride the Presidential-primary circuit, 
shaking hands with politicians and kissing babies 
sixteen hours a day. 

Recent elections have shown how the people 
respond when they have the chance of voting for 
anybody who is or pretends to be independent. ‘This 
should be the time for truly independent move 
ments, the time when citizens are offered every possi- 
ble chance to split their tickets and to free themselves 
from the fetters of party regularity. This should be 
the time for party realignments: We need the best 
possible men not only in the White House but also 
on Capitol Hill, for the most urgent need is to stop 
the paralyzing encroachments of Congress into the 
executive branches of government. 

Our politicians, however, do not like novelties and 
prefer not to take chances. American politics is 
ruled by the words of Ecclesiastes: ““The thing that 
hath been, it is that which shall be... .” But if the 
conflict between the executive and the legislature is 
not settled here in America, where else in the world 
can it be done? 












Gedda 


OR THE last six years, the main anti- 
D conmate defense line in Italy, 
under the leadership of Prime Minister 
Alcide de Gasperi, has been held by 
the Christian Democratic Party. On 
the right and left flanks several minor 
parties have operated in formal or in- 
formal alliance with the Christian 
Democrats. Far off to the Right, strung 
out loosely, neo-Fascist and monarchist 
formations have been fighting their 
own war against de Gasperi and the 
Communists alike. Last spring, in the 
first round of municipal elections, the 
Christian Democratic coalition lost 
votes and gained seats. The votes went 
to the extremes—Left and Right. 

This spring comes the second and 
final round of municipal elections, 
mostly in the south, and next year, if 
come the general elections 
In anticipation of an- 
serious swing to the 


not sooner, 
for parliament. 
other and more 
extremes, a second defense line is being 
prepared. So far not all its forces have 
been deployed, for the line is to be used 
if and when the Christian Democratic 
line is overrun. One thing is certain, 
however: If the anti-Communist re- 
deployment takes place, the command- 
er-in-chief will not be de Gasperi. And 
the front will not be called, even in the 
wildest rhetorical flourishes, a demo- 
cratic one, for it will stretch far to the 
Right and will include most mon- 
archists and many neo-Fascists. 

The leaders of the new alignment— 
already massing reserves and mapping 
strategy—are Padre Riccardo Lom- 
bardi, a Jesuit, and Luigi Gedda, whom 
the Pope recently appointed head of 
Catholic Action. Father Lombardi is 
a man of extraordinary eloquence. His 
is the that insistently calls the 
faithful to a political and moral revival, 
his the inspiration and the vision. He is 
the spiritual director. The commander 


voice 


i | Italy’ 
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—in charge of strategy, operations, in- 
telligence, personnel, and supply—is 
Gedda, a fifty-year-old professor of 
psychology. 

Luigi Gedda first broke into Italian 
politics on a big scale in the national 
election campaign of 1948, when the 
democratic groups were poorly organ- 
ized and the Communist front seemed 
on the verge of winning. Gedda, who 
at the time was head of the men’s sec- 
tion of Catholic Action, decided that 
the Christian Democrats were no 
match for the Communist machine in 





La struttura agile del Comitato Civico, risulta dal saldo, cor- 
diale legame tra il Centro, la Zona, il Comitato locale. Un identi- 
co spirito di generosa dedizione, anima — al Centro ed alla Pe- 
riferia — coloro che 
si dedicano alle atti- 
vita del Comitato Ci 
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Il Comitato Civico 


‘The flexible structure of the Civic 
Committee is due to the firm, cor- 
dial ties between the Central, Dis- 
trict, and Local offices. An identical 
spirit of generous dedication ani- 
mates—at the central headquarters 
as well as at the periphery—those 
who dedicate their activities to the 
Civic Committee.’ 





ys Second Line 


getting out the vote, and he resolved 
to do something about it. But the Con- 
cordat, or diplomatic agreement, be- 
tween the Vatican and the Govern- 
ment prohibited ecclesiastical organi- 
zations from “joining or participating 
in any political party.” To avoid this 
difficulty, Gedda set up what he called 
the Civic Committees, a sort of holding 
company of all Italian Catholic or- 
ganizations, at the national as well as 
at the local level, seeing to it that the 
largest possible number of anti-Com- 
munist voters went to the polls. The 
idea of the Civic Committees had been 
first conceived by Father Lombardi. 

The Committees aimed at the total 
mobilization of every Catholic group 
in Italy—ranging from religious orders 
to sports and recreational clubs. Within 
a few weeks, committees were organ- 
ized in practically every city ward and 
village—19,000 in all, with the help of 
the leaders of Catholic organizations 
and many of the 24,000 parish priests. 
This was Gedda’s answer to the Com- 
munist cellular setup. Unquestionably 
it worked. 

After the election Gedda did not dis- 
band his Committees, nor did he make 
them a part of the Christian Demo- 
cratic political machine. Instead they 
remain attached to, though not identi- 
fied with, Catholic Action. They were 
to function as an outboard motor that 
Gedda could lend or not, as he chose, 
to the captain of the Christian Demo- 


cratic boat, de Gasperi. 


Gedda’s Committees have no rank 
and file, no card-carrying members. 
Indeed, the official pamphlet describ- 
ing their aims and structure airily dis- 
misses old-fashioned mass organizations 
set up on the traditional system of 
membership drives, cards, and (pre- 
sumably) dues. The organizations of 
our day require new types of mass 
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enlistment “more in tune with the 


psychology and the means of commu- 
nication of modern society,” the pam- 


phlet says: “The purpose of the Civic 
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opinion. The directives come from on 
high. So, presumably, do the funds, 
which, to judge from the accompany- 
ing organizational chart of a typical 
committee, must be large. 

Although Gedda has been pestered 
by the inquisitive Italian press for four 
years, he has rarely given even a hint 
of his specific political objectives. Be- 
yond opposing Communism and favor- 
ing a religious revival—‘Either we 
build a Christian Italy or we die” —his 
message is composed of elementary les- 
sons on civic obedience, appeals to 
team spirit, and a jumble of abstract 
words. The official pamphlet, for in- 
stance, mentions the following in a list 
of what the Committees are against 

the key words are left in Italian) : 

“Conservatorismo: In modern times, 
modern techniques. 

“Criticismo: Corrosive criticism, un- 
does every possibility of success. 

“Personalismo: We serve general in- 
terests; personal questions don’t con- 
cern us. 

“Improvvisazione: Youthfulness and 
dynamism which do not have a medi- 
tated base frustrate action.” 

The pamphlet is for: 

“Progressismo: Use all the new forms 
of action which civilization puts at our 
disposal. 

“Coralita [roughly, “unison”]: In- 
volve all healthy forces, respecting the 
character of each, but achieving har- 
mony of action. 

“Sportivita: Be nimble and ready to 
receive blows, parry them, and return 
them without going into a flutter. 

“Linearita-Agilita: Stick to the sub- 
stantial aspect of an action without 
losing yourself in secondary particulars. 

“Tempismo: Fix the intermediate 
goals of a program and scan the beats 
with regularity. 

“Serenita: Adverse 
must goad us to act even faster.” 


circumstances 


‘Specialized Democracy’ 

Aside from such gobbledygook, the 
pamphlet and the Committees’ month- 
ly, Collegamento, are filled with de- 
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Il Comitato Civico 


‘A typical Executive of a Civic Committee uses the services of committees 
of experts, many or few according to local opportunities and needs.’ 


clarations of this sort: “The civic 
conscience is infantile” ; it must be reg- 
ulated. “The citizen must be formed 
and oriented as a member . . . of the 
commonwealth.” Unemployment must 
be solved “in the light of Christian 
social doctrine, and the principle of 
brotherhood which is at the basis of 
Christianity.” The 
civic authority” comes from “the mul- 
titude of dangers created by the bad 
practices of an irresponsible democracy 
and the ambush of organized Com- 
munism.” 

Gedda personally has committed 
himself to almost nothing in writing. 
His regular editorials in Collegamento 
are usually short comments on what 
Stalin is up to, along with effusive but 
vague eculogies of the work of local 
Committees. The only written sample 
of his basic political thinking is an es- 
say in a book called Toward a Demo- 
cratic Corporativism, a series of pieces, 
published last year, that condemn 
Mussolini’s distortions of the idea of 
the corporate state and proposes adopt- 
ing its best features in a democracy. 
This program is said to be of particular 
interest to the Jesuits. 

While Gedda undoubtedly agrees 
with the general thesis, his own article 
contributes little to it. The most inter- 
esting point he makes is that democracy 


“orave crisis in 


‘as inherited from the last century” is 
obsolete. “Democracy is a_ beautiful 
idea,” he writes. “But... if the voters 
are to be protected from the coercion 
of propaganda which, in our time, has 
reached a force absolutely unknown in 
the nineteenth century . . . we must 
think seriously whether the naive de- 
mocracy of universal suffrage should 
not be replaced by the more modern 
and adequate mechanism of a special- 
ized democracy [italics his].” What 
this specialized democracy is he doesn’t 
bother to explain. 

Although Gedda is, for all practical 
purposes, mute on economic problems, 
he has recently had close contact with 
the V« spisti 
seventy-four 


an informal league of 
Christian 
Senators and Deputies, headed by a 
landowner named Carmine De Mar- 
tino and an industrialist named Enrico 
Falck, banded to fight land reform and 
to agitate for the return of unqualified 
laissez faire. Their ideas have been 
condemned by the conservative Rome 
newspaper I] Messaggero as a “one- 


Democratic 


way [economic] liberalism that asks the 
state to abstain from intervening in the 
fight between the mighty and _ the 
small.” Last fall Falck called on Gedda 
to put the Vespisti “at his disposal.” 
The offer was not refused. 

It is as a propagandist and organizer 











against Communism that Gedda most 
clearly shows his hand. He is not so 
much opposed as indifferent to the 
theory that social reform is the best an- 
swer to Marxism; no matter how hard 
pressed, he seldom mentions unemploy- 
ment, wages, or land reform. His only 
concrete suggestion is that the Govern- 
ment should treat the Communists 
‘just as harshly as it proposes to treat 
the neo-Fascists in the bill before par- 
liament’’—that is, outlaw them. Gedda 
might not be reluctant to recruit the 
outlawed neo-Fascists. 

Gedda does not count on an appeal 
to reason. ““The Communist,” he once 
told his subordinates, “is a Machiavel- 
lian materialist . .. who appeals to the 
lowest instincts of man. . . . He must 
be fought . . . with the kind of propa- 
that is fitted to the limited 
capacity of assimilation of modern 
man, whose thought is notably atro- 
phied.” 

This view of his fellow men as 
retarded children pervades Gedda’s 
work. He trusts no one but himself to 
supervise most of the Committee’s poli- 
cies and operations. His propaganda is 
always on the primer level. His opin- 


ganda 


ion of parliamentarians was apparent 
in his instructions to his workers during 
the 1948 elections to “illuminate and 
accompany the candidates to their 
seats . . . and to teach them, if neces- 
sary, the free expression of their own 
will.” 

Yet, it must be admitted, Gedda’s 
propaganda is the only propaganda in 
Italy that is proving a match for the 
Communists’. What it lacks in content, 
it makes up in sheer power of repetition. 
The work of the Civic Committees is 
performed only by tested agents who 
are carefully selected and _ trained. 
“Find the type,” Gedda has written. 
“Then mold him.” “Mold” is a favor- 
ite word of his. 

Gedda drills his men in what he calls 
“secret” schools, whose curriculum in- 
cludes courses like “The Difficulties to 
and “The Classification 
of Communists”—presumably hope- 
with in- 
structions on how to approach them. 
“Tt is better,” 
deal through people close to them. The 


Overcome” 


, 


less, less hopeless, and so on 
a pamphlet says, “. . . to 


most favorable basis for the propagan- 
dist is to live with their families and 
share food with them.” 

The student is usually young, and 
male. He is taught “the formula of the 





café”—to frequent bars, talk about 
sport and movies and pretty girls. But 
he is also impressed with the need for 
social service: milk for babies, bags of 
flour for starving families, shoes for 
unemployed workers. He is partic- 
ularly instructed to make himself help- 
ful to the impoverished middle classes, 
whom the Communists are also concen- 
trating on these days. Graduates of 
Gedda’s schools are sent into the hottest 
trouble areas in Italy to match the 
Communists blow for blow. 

The Psychological Division of the 
Civil Committees, for some reason, 
shares the work of opinion-molding 
with a Propaganda Division. What the 
difference between the two is, or 
whether there is a sort of propaganda 
that doesn’t demand _ psychological 
skill, is quite difficult to figure out. 
The propaganda itself is not the least 
bit difficult to figure out. It uses all 
the modern means of communication 
—movies, radio, newspapers, comic 
books, sound trucks. The message is dis- 
tributed to Committee workers in sci- 
entifically dosed propaganda kits. 


The Mountain Labored 

Perhaps Gedda has been both overesti- 
mated and overcriticized. Certainly 
some of his methods are anything but 
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sinister: It is no crime to give milk to 
babies. Equally, his power may have 
been exaggerated. Perhaps it is true, 
as one of the most reliable Italian 
journalists, Vittorio Gorresio, has re- 
cently written, that, after their success 
in 1948, the Civic Committees have 
not done so brilliantly. 

The year after the election, Gedda 
applied the same methods in a second 
campaign called the “S” (for syndical) 
Plan. A free labor federation, the 
LociL, had just been formed to break 
the Communists’ hold on the unions. 
Though the Civic Committees were not 
affliated with the new federation, 
Gedda undertook to find two million 
members for it. His appeal was a car- 
bon copy of his old one—anti-Com- 
munism and nothing else. He not only 
failed to produce the two million, or 
anything approaching it, but he em- 
barrassed the LcciL by coming unso- 
licited to its aid. The federation had 
to establish itself as a non-clerical, non- 
factional, hard-bargaining labor move- 
ment. Gedda’s endorsement threw sus- 
picion on it on all three counts. 

The Crusade for the Great Return 
(of Communists to the Church) was 
Gedda’s next major move, one that had 
behind it all the weight of the Pope’s 
excommunication of Communists. It 
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was painstakingly organized, but for the 
first time elements inside the Church 
showed their resentment against Gedda. 
Of 349 superiors of religious orders 
whom he invited to a planning confer- 
ence, only 177 showed up. The cam- 
paign itself was a dismal failure. 

Last spring’s municipal elections 
were Gedda’s most recent test. He has 
claimed credit for winning back a 
third of the Left’s mayoralties in north 
and central Italy. But this came about 
not through an increase in the anti- 
Communist vote, but through a com- 
plicated new system of awarding seats 
on the basis of electoral alliances be- 
tween the democratic parties. As a 
matter of fact, the Christian Demo- 
cratic vote declined from 1948 by 
about a million; the Communist vote 
went up. 


The Crowded Anteroom 

There was profound astonishment in 
Italy when, on January 23, it was an- 
nounced that the Pope had appointed 
Gedda the president of Catholic Ac- 
tion. It was well known in Rome that 
some of the highest officials in the 
Papal Secretariat like Gedda as much 
as de Gasperi does—which is not say- 
ing much. How, then, is his promotion 
to be explained? 

The truth is that long before this 
appointment Gedda had become the 
man around whom many interests were 
grouping. Among the visitors waiting 
in his anteroom on Christmas Eve were 
six Cabinet Ministers and twenty-four 
members of parliament. Some of these 
men had distrusted Gedda all along, 
but were seeking his machine’s support 
for de Gasperi. Others were pressing 
him to lead a revolt against de Gas- 
peri’s moderate policies, to unite the 
rightist groups which have been barred 
from the democratic alliance, and to 
organize a new national assault on the 
Communist Party. 

Those who want Gedda’s support 
and leadership represent an astonish- 
ing range of opinion—industrialists 
and landowners who think de Gasperi 
has gone too far, reformers who think 
he has not gone far enough: business- 
men who want state controls and others 
who want none; republicans and mon- 
archists; liberal Catholics and_neo- 
Fascists—whose newspaper, Il Popolo 
di Roma, believes Gedda can put an 
end to the “wrongdoing of a Catholic 
policy which is restricted to a single 
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formula,” in other words putting all 
eggs in the de Gasperi basket. 

All these people see a possible place 
for themselves under Gedda’s roomy 
formula of anti-Communism pure and 
simple. For this fight he has the most 
solid bloc of voters in Italy, except 
for the Communists themselves. If the 
Christian Democrats lost voters last 
spring, they were. probably uncertain 
and wavering independents; Gedda’s 
millions are well sheltered from the 
temptation of independence. If he has 
flopped in his other crusades, his repu- 
tation as a vote-getter still stands. Be- 
cause Gedda made no headway in woo- 
ing away Communists, his friends 
maintain that the salvation of Italy lies 
in opening the door to the extreme 
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Right. This would mean, of course, dis- 
pensing with the services of de Gasperi. 
Friction between Gedda and _ the 
Prime Minister has been increasing 
since the Civic Committees were first 
formed. Most Christian Democrats 
figured that what Gedda did then was 
an emergency measure, and that he 
would close shop once the election was 
over. When Gedda didn’t he drew a 
sharp rebuke from de Gasperi, who is 
reported to have warned him that 
Catholic Action should stick to apos- 
tolic work. In January, 1949, the Chris- 
tian Democrats’ national convention 
made it plain that the party could have 
no organizational relationship with 
Catholic Action. “Each must act inde- 
pendently . . .” an official report said, 
“as to ends, means, and methods.” 
Gedda came back with a taunt. “If 
[these men] try through Catholic Ac- 
tion,” he said, “to strike at the Civic 
Committees, which have astounded the 
world, our answer is that this is not 
only ingratitude but foolishness.” 
Gedda and his followers have _ re- 
mained neck-deep in politics, of course. 
Since last summer, he and de Gasperi 
have scarcely spoken to each other. The 
final cause for dispute was the spring 
election, soon after which de Gasperi 
announced a Government crisis and re- 
formed his Cabinet. Gedda apparently 
regarded this as an admission that the 
elections had gone badly—an unfor- 
givable contradiction of his own public 
declaration that they had been a tri- 
umph. He expressed regret that “the 
politicians of the Christian Democratic 
Party should have been unable to avoid 








a Government crisis just after these 
undeniable election results.” 

Gedda’s comment caused a sensation, 
and he followed it with an explanation 
in Collegamento. “Having worked 
hard,” he wrote, “the Civic Committees 
do not want to see the fruit of their 
labor compromised. . . . My intention 
was to recall politicians to a precise 
sense of their responsibility. . .. When 
one wants to strengthen the people in 
their democratic education, it is neces- 
sary for democracy to present itself in 
their eyes as a coherent, harmonious, 
and authoritative system. . . . Democ- 
racy must find a brake for its prima 
donnas and restrain its propensity to 
self-criticism within the limits the pub- 
lic can bear.” 


Father Lombardi 
The consequences of Gedda’s recent 


promotion cannot yet be predicted. So 
far the shock has made many waver- 
ing Christian Democrats, including 
some who had up to now been critical 
of de Gasperi, rally more strongly than 
ever around him. The Liberal Party, 
which is actually right-of-center but 
suspicious of clericalism, has shown 
surprising vigor in denouncing what it 
calls Church encroachments into poli- 
tics. The right-wing Socialists, on the 
contrary, are frittering away whatever 
popular appeal they might have by in- 
dulging in their favorite indoor sport 
—factional squabbles. 

It would be rash to say, as some Ital- 
ians do, that the Church has decided 
to sack de Gasperi and to appoint 
Gedda heir-apparent or kingmaker. 
Unquestionably there is a new potential 
political alignment that stretches all 
the way to the far Right. It is doubtful 


whether the open preparation of this 
line has been of any help to de Gasperi. 

Unfortunately, the next election will 
take place in the south, the most pov- 
erty-stricken, politically squalid part of 
the country—the one least fit to set 
trends for the nation as a whole. Com- 
munists, monarchists, and neo-Fascists 
are strong down there, while democ- 
racy has its deepest roots in the north. 

Togliatti and Nenni, the Commu- 
nist and left-wing Socialist chiefs, 
watch the new alignment with equa- 
nimity. If it takes place, they—partic- 
ularly Nenni—can gain many recruits 
from the moderate Left. And if the 
Communist Party is outlawed, the dis- 
order in Italy will practically annul 
its usefulness to NATO. 

Meanwhile, Father Lombardi says 
that between Marxism and _ liberal 
democracy there is little to choose. 


The Great Debate: Parisian Style 


JEAN-JACQUES SERVAN SCHREIBER 


fips Lisbon Conference is over, but 
not France’s version of the Great 
Debate. The first formal round of this 
debate in the National Assembly ended 
two days before the opening of the 
NATO session, when the deputies gave 
a vote of half-confidence to the Govern- 
ment on a compromise measure. Most 
of the legislators considered the debate, 
as the Socialist leader Jules Moch put 
it, “no doubt the most important, the 
most moving, and perhaps the most 
painful in fifteen years.” 

Twice within three days the Euro- 
pean army project came close to being 
wholly abandoned. Two or three votes 
could have tipped the scales. It was 
only by 36 to 33 that a caucus of 
Socialist deputies decided to give the 
Government time to find a compro- 
mise measure. 

That was just the opening of a 
long and difficult controversy that re- 
mains to be fought inside and outside 
parliament by those who are resolved 


10 


to accept Germany as a partner in the 
system of defense against Stalinism. 
The speeches were not the transient 
expression of temporary opinion; they 
were full of emotion and rhetoric; yet 
they went to the heart of the matter. 
Nothing can tell more about the real 
feelings, fears, and hopes of the French 
people than an account of this Feb- 
ruary debate. 


Across Party Lines 

Not since the days of Munich in 1938 
has foreign policy been the subject of 
such lengthy controversy or the occa- 
sion for so many speeches by the politi- 
cal leaders of the nation. Moreover, it 
was the basic premises of western policy 
that were questioned. Is there a real 
danger of Soviet aggression? Is it pos- 
sible to create a democratic Europe 
that includes Germany? Can the merg- 
er of national sovereignties be limited 
to the continent or must it be extended 
to the whole Atlantic area? 


It soon became apparent that, con- 
fronted with these questions, not one 
French political party was able to keep 
its unity—with the exception, needless 
to say, of the Communists. The lines 
taken cut right across all the center 
parties. Deputies spoke as if guided 
only by their consciences, free from 
party discipline. 

In the present French parliament, 
there are five political parties exclud- 
ing the Communists: the Socialists, 
the Radicals (middle of the road), the 
Christian Democrats (mrp), the Mod- 
erates (an agglomeration of conserv- 
atives, peasants, and independents) , 
and the Gaullists. The Gaullists and 
the Communists (250 deputies) repre- 
sented the Opposition to the Govern- 
ment; the other parties (350 deputies) 
provided spokesmen both for and 
against. 

There was one moment when the 
entire Chamber rose to applaud, and 
many of its members wept. That was 
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when a deputy who had suffered in 
Nazi concentration camps and who is 
destined to die of an illness within a 
few months was carried from the hos- 
pital to the speaker’s rostrum. He 
spoke very briefly: “For two years I 
saw almost all my comrades die in the 
concentration camp. And we had 
sworn that those of us who survived 
would never allow Germany to rebuild 
its military force. . . . I will vote against 
any agreement that permits German 
rearmament. I am only speaking 
for myself. Mr. Foreign Secretary, I 
am about to die. I don’t want my sons 
and my grandsons to be drafted into 
an army that contains my own execu- 
tioners. .. . I’ve carried out my mission; 
I say to you ‘beware of Germany.’ ” 

Then followed a free-for-all discus- 
sion in which all aspects of French 
policy, the Atlantic alliance, all French 
doubts, anxieties, and weaknesses, and 
the future of Europe were debated. 

The greatest cause for apprehension 
and dissension was the uncertainty of 
Soviet intentions. Many Frenchmen 
are not convinced that the U.S.S.R. is 
preparing an aggressive war or that 
agreement with Russia is impossible. 
Many of the deputies asked that a re- 
newed effort for peace be made before 
rearming Germany. 

Monteil, a Christian Democrat who 
last year was Minister of the Navy, 
said: “Any gesture that might tend 
to aggravate present tension should 
be avoided; conversations must be 
entered into with Russia with a view 
to forming a unified, democratic, and 
demilitarized Germany.” An indepen- 
dent deputy, Loustanau-Lacau, asked: 
“Are we going to provide the Soviets 
with an excuse for aggression? If 
they have no aggressive intentions, why 
tickle the nose of the sleeping bear?” 
Jules Moch, who was War Minister 
when the project for a European army 
was launched eight months ago and 
who is perhaps the strongest leader 
in the Socialist Party, said: “Some sort 
of agreement between East and West 
is possible and nothing should be de- 
cided about the German problem be- 
fore the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission has finished its work.” 
And Edouard Daladier, the Radical 
leader who was Prime Minister at the 
time of Munich, said he did not 
believe that the Soviets were bent on 
military aggression. 

These feelings are shared by a large 
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segment of French opinion. Often the 
same people who are not convinced 
that the Soviets want war believe that 
the rearmament of Germany could 
bring war. Few people think that a re- 
armed Germany would join Russia in 
an attack on Europe. Rather they are 
afraid that Germany would be the ag- 
gressor. Their principal argument is 
that several West German political 
leaders, and Chancellor Adenauer him- 
self, have already called for the return 
of the eastern German territory award- 
ed after the war to Poland. 


‘Do We Need Germany?’ 

Needless to say, those French leaders 
who favor German rearmament have 
one overpowering argument: Europe 
cannot be defended without German 
assistance. It is this argument that, up 
till now, has permitted the plan for a 
European army to advance and be ac- 
cepted by a majority. But there are 
people who are now beginning to ask 
whether it is not possible after all to 
do without the German divisions. 

This suggestion came not from 
Leftist but from conservative leaders. 
General Billotte, a Gaullist, brought 
forward a new theory: “Is German re- 
armament really indispensable? Since 
the conclusion of the Atlantic Pact, the 
broad allied strategy implies the prep- 
aration in case of enemy aggression, 


of an allied counteroffensive on Eura- 
sian territory with strategic air power 
and atomic bombs, while in the skies 
over America there would be a defen- 
sive battle against atomic attack, and 
in Europe the fight would be both in 
the air and on land. .. . The European 
battle would be fought with what is left 
when the other two battlefields are 
taken care of. In these circumstances, 
what is the use of twelve German divi- 
sions compared with guided missiles 
and radioactive barrages? The Las 
Vegas experiments have proved con- 
clusively what can be achieved in a 
defensive war. We can therefore spare 
some of the forces we thought we had 
to use. Couldn’t we start by sparing 
German land forces? . 
to decide on German rearmament with 
all the risks that means, when it will 
not be effected before 1954 and when, 
by that time, it may be useless?” 
Loustanau-Lacau, an independent 
and a former officer on the French 
General Staff, said: “The idea of a 
European army is based on an obsolete 
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strategy. What we need is a powerful 
Amsterdam to 
Brazzaville, with reserves between the 
Maginot Line and the Rhine, and a 
close liaison with Great Britain, whose 
destiny is linked to our own.” 

The main argument for the Euro- 
pean army went this way: If France 
does not bring the European army into 
existence, America will choose between 
two solutions. It will either form a Ger- 
man national army or it will abandon 
all plans to defend the soil of Europe. 
This is the thesis that Foreign Minister 
Schuman developed on several occa- 


airbase system from 


sions. 

He was supported by Pierre Teit- 
gen, who was Minister of War two 
years ago and is a leader of the left 
wing of the Christian Democrats. Teit- 
gen said: “The man who is speaking 
to you has seen American documents 
that describe the strategy of defense 
from the outer rim of Europe. Those 
plans are available in the War Min- 
istry. Do you know what the 
Americans expect to do in case they 
are forced to adopt this strategy? They 
expect to hold two bridgeheads in 
France for a period of ten days in 
order to evacuate 400,000 men and 
then prepare for a future liberation of 
French territory... . : A vote against the 
European army is a vote for American 
withdrawal.” And René Pleven said: 
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“Even if the French Assembly defeats 
the project for a European army our 
allies will not abandon their plan for 
German assistance.” 

To a certain extent the line of this 
argument is weakened by the fact that 
the two alternative possibilities seem to 
cancel out. For while some say that the 
Americans would withdraw from Eu- 
rope, others say they would create a 
German national army. These strong- 
arm arguments are too much like 
blackmail. In fact it was Monteil, a 
member of Schuman’s party, who gave 
the clearest voice to this doubt: “Do 
people really believe that the United 
States would leave Europe to its fate? 
The United States is too deeply in- 
volved. America knows that the strat- 
egy of airbases would not be over- 
effective.” 

‘Balancing Element’ 

Bidault, Defense Minister, 
brought forward a basic argument in 
favor of the European army: “It is no 
longer possible for the nations of Eu- 
rope, taken individually, to meet the 
terrible financial and material effort 
that the creation of a modern army 
requires.” Yet in his speech a curious 
overtone crept in. He almost seemed to 
equate the United States and Russia, 
to suggest some eventual substitute for 
the American alliance—a sort of neu- 
tralism far removed Bidault’s 
personal thinking but which perhaps 
seemed necessary to win support from 
the Chamber of Deputies. Bidault 
added: “If we do not want to resign 
ourselves to permitting the fate of the 
world to remain in the hands of the 
two colossal nations we must do every- 
thing we can, and do it fast, to build 
up in western Europe what I may call 
not a_ third but a 
balancing element.” 

It is true that the majority of French 
deputies favor European unity—that is 
to say the political union of France and 
Germany. But to arm Germany seems 
to some of them a sure method of 
sabotaging all hopes of a German 
democracy. Daniel Mayer, a Socialist 
who had just returned from Germany, 
declared: ““Many youth organizations, 
many trade unions, most of the Ger- 
man churches ask us to help them re- 
establish democracy in Germany and 
they beg us not to rearm their com- 
patriots. If it is true, as Jean Giraudoux 
used to say, that Germany is a people 


Georges 


from 


force, necessary 





René Pleven 


composed of poets and devils, we must 
help the poets conquer the devils, and 
we must make sure that the devils do 
not invade the souls of the poets.” 

Mayer is against the European 
army. But Naegelen, another Socialist 
leader, who favors the project, was 
forced to recognize various recent dis- 
turbing accesses of German national- 
ism: “We are not blind to certain man- 
ifestations of this evil—the resurrec- 
tion of associations, for 
example—and we regret that the 
Bundestag has thought it opportune 
to side with war criminals.” At that 
point the entire Assembly applauded. 

Frenchmen unanimously demand 
guarantees against these dangers, but 
here again they are in disagreement on 
method. Some say that the project for 
a European army is not supranational 
enough and for this reason leaves Ger- 
many with the capability of withdraw- 
ing its army from Europe’s merged 
forces. But others criticize the project 
on the ground that it involves too great 
a cession of sovereignty and thus de- 
prives France of freedom of action 
within the Atlantic alliance. 

Daniel Mayer reproached the plan 
with “not being sufficiently European.” 
General Koenig, a Gaullist, demanded 
“the establishment of a European con- 
federation. Without such a confedera- 
tion it will be impossible to organize 
an army.” Jacquet, a Socialist, wanted 
the immediate institution of a Euro- 


veterans’ 


pean political authority and suggested 
“suppressing the intermediary stages 
and calling together immediately an 
assembly of the European nations.” 
Coste-Floret, a Christian Democrat 
and former Minister, wanted to abolish 
the requirement for a unanimous vote 
in the Council of Ministers of the Eu- 
ropean army and replace it by simple 
majority rule. Jules Moch, on the con- 
trary, was opposed to giving up na- 
tional control over the French Army 
and asked for a long transitional period 
during which France would keep its 
army. Even Pleven, who was the 
author of the project, had entirely 
shifted his position and now wanted 
France to keep the right of withdraw- 
ing French contingents whenever it 
wished “without being obligated to 
seek the authorization of the European 
Commissioner, who will be simply ad- 
vised of France’s decision.” 


The Why: Indo-China 

The truth is that this entire discussion, 
tumultuous and contradictory, actu- 
ally represented France’s widespread 
fear of German power. The reason 
why the French feel too weak to permit 
German economic and military dyna- 
mism is the terrible price they are 
paying for the Indo-Chinese war. To- 
day there is no longer any possibility 
of concealing the extent to which this 
distant war is weighing upon France’s 
policy in Europe. The financial bur- 
den, the number of officers and non- 
commissioned officers involved, repre- 
sent an extraordinarily great handicap. 
In 1952, France will spend 500 billion 
francs for the war in Indo-China— 
that is to say about five times the 
amount of aid France will receive from 
the United States. 

During the debate almost all the 
speakers at one time or another spoke 
of the war in Indo-China. Monteil 
feared that “while France is being ex- 
hausted in Indo-China Germany may 
be entrusted with the principal role in 
Europe.” Devinat, a Radical, was con- 
vinced that “equal rights will mean 
granting Germany actual predomi- 
nance so long as the best of our military 
strength remains diverted in Indo- 
China.” Daladier asked: “What will 
happen to the balance of forces if we 
continue to allow ourselves to be ex- 
hausted in Indo-China?” And Edgar 
Faure, the Premier, made a promise 
that would be hard to fulfill. He said: 
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“If Indo-China means that we must 
reduce our contribution to the Euro- 
pean army, then Germany’s contribu- 
tion should also be reduced.” 


The Enforced Compromise 

When it comes down to it, France 
would accept a German partnership 
only if it is guaranteed by the protec- 
tion and the help of the United States; 
nor is France eager to enter a Euro- 
pean union without Britain. 

So many speakers refused to support 
the European army unless Britain 
comes in one way or another that Pre- 
mier Faure finally took a stand which, 
if interpreted literally, would mean the 
rapid collapse of all that has been 
planned: “The less we apply any 
supranational schemes, the more we 
can hope for Great Britain’s participa- 
tion. I refuse to believe that Europe 
could be united without Britain.” 

Ultimately, in order to rally the 
necessary number of votes the Govern- 
ment drafted a very vague resolution 
that will leave the whole question in 
the air for the coming months. It was 
the Socialist Party that forced this com- 
promise upon the Government, and, as 
we have seen, the Socialist decision 
hung on very few votes. The Social- 
ists’ hundred votes decide the fall or 


The Stubborn Belgians 


THEODORE H. WHITE 


Nps EXPRESS from Paris to Brussels 

speeds between the two capitals in 
three and a half hours—so swiftly that 
not until you step off the train do you 
realize that somewhere on the way you 
have skipped not only a frontier but a 
generation. 

You step from the station into Brus- 
sels, and suddenly you are in another 
era. The streets are paved with rug- 
ged, bumpy old cobblestones; the 
sturdy old yellow streetcars you see 
have disappeared from almost all 
other western European capitals; the 
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survival of the present Government. 

This is a new situation. Until recently 
the Socialists took part in every postwar 
Government. But last fall they pledged 
themselves not to go back into the Gov- 
ernment so long as the Barange Law for 
assistance to religious schools (which 
was voted at the beginning of the 
parliamentary session) is on the books. 
They don’t want to leave the Com- 
munists the monopoly of defending the 
traditional secular state. 

On the other hand, the Socialists usu- 
ally support the Government because 
if they didn’t the only other possible 
majority would have to be grouped 
around General de Gaulle. And all the 
parties, especially the Socialists, dread 
de Gaulle’s accession to power. This 
curious situation will last unless, or 
until, de Gaulle comes to power. 


The House Divided 

Meanwhile the Socialists take advan- 
tage of their relative political freedom 
to criticize any part of Governmental 
policy that is unpopular. They con- 
stantly seek to become the channel for 
popular reaction. That is why they 
have campaigned for an escalator wage 
clause, against German rearmament, 
against the Indo-Chinese war, and for 
new talks with Russia on disarmament. 


buildings, with their graystone facings 
and tall, narrow windows, are Vic- 
torian; the porters bustle with un- 
European energy; the servants at the 
hotels scrape low and smile as they did 
everywhere in other days. 

For a traveler moving through Eu- 
rope’s sickly mid-century communities, 
the impact of the nineteenth century 
as it flourishes in Belgium has an oddly 
attractive flavor. Here, preserved in 
full bloom, are the industry, the vigor, 
the easy liberty that elsewhere are 
manacled in paper and regulations. On 


On the other hand, the Socialist 
Party is torn by its own contradictions 
and conflicts. There is a great gap be- 
tween its Marxist and _ proletarian 
principles and its political clientele, 
which is composed in the main of the 
lower middle class, with only a minor- 
ity of wage earners. Furthermore, since 
Léon Blum died there is no longer any 
unity in the party leadership. Today 
there are at least three or four con- 
flicting factions. There are those, like 
Guy Mollet, who would prefer to go 
back into the Government. There are 
some of the most ardent supporters of 
European federation, like André 
Philip. The left wing, represented by 
Léon Boutbien, is tepid about the al- 
liance with the United States. 

The Socialist Party reproduces on a 
small scale most of the nation’s difficul- 
ties and uncertainties. And the whole 
French parliament is greatly influenced 
by the Socialists because the position 
the Socialists take provides the key to 
every important debate. That is the 
explanation for the spectacle presented 
by the parliament in February. 


I* THE immediate future there will 
either be a de Gaulle coalition or the 
Government will have to keep depend- 
ing on how a very few Socialists vote. 


first sampling, an American finds Bel- 
gium closer to provincial America than 
any other country on the continent. 
There is no fuss, nonsense, or tangle of 
forms in money changing. Half a dozen 
old-fashioned exchange shops off the 
Place de Brouckére or the Boulevard 
Adolphe Max will buy or sell any cur- 
rency in the world. Belgian newspa- 
pers are fatter than any others in 
Europe except Swiss—and their col- 
umns are crowded with advertise- 
ments of apartments to ‘rent. Brussels 
stores gleam with shiny wares, and the 
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people who sell them do so with a 
thoroughly commercial hustle. One 
senses at once that these are people 
who like to make money. And, looking 
around, one realizes that they have 
made it. 

These traditional American virtues 
have not, however, made the Belgians 
the darlings of American foreign pol- 
icy in Europe. Quite the contrary. The 
Belgians are the chief source of irrita- 
tion and perplexity among the Ameri- 
cans who help run the Atlantic alliance. 

This perplexity is reflected most 
sharply in the contrasting attitudes of 
the American soldiers and American 
diplomats who for six months have 
been wrestling with the “Belgian prob- 
lem.” 


The Belgian Resistance 
The hundred-odd American 
and noncoms assigned to the Ameri- 
can Military Aid Group in Belgium 
are, quite frankly, in love with the Bel- 
gians. No other partner of the Atlantic 
community except the United States 
has so meticulously kept its commit- 
ments, so swiftly summoned manpower 
to the colors, so effectively transformed 
it into compact combat units. Only 
Belgium among the Atlantic powers 
has matched Britain and the United 
States in demanding two years of mili- 
tary service from its young men. From 
a nation of eight-odd million living in a 
land hardly bigger than Maryland, the 
Belgians have already furnished nearly 
one armored division and two infantry 
divisions (one in Three 
and a half battle-ready divisions will 
have been formed by summer. By fall 
they will be maneuvering in Germany 
while yet another will be on exercises 
at home. (The French, with a popula- 
tion five times the size of Belgium’s, 
will have only ten divisions ready by 
that time. ) 

By 1954 the Belgians will have the 
full six divisions promised General 
Eisenhower, with a seventh deployed 
for internal defense. Nine Belgian air- 
fields are ready for the use or disper- 
sion of Allied squadrons in Germany. 
On June 1, Belgium will break ground 
for five more, making it the first nation 
to fulfill its major promises to SHAPE. 

So admirable is this record of mili- 
tary achievement that the American 
soldiers who deal with Belgium bear a 
deep burden of resentment against the 
American diplomats and economists, 


officers 


reserve). 





who, while acknowledging its military 
record, nevertheless loudly accuse Bel- 
gium of being the chief free-loader of 
the alliance and the stubbornest oppo- 
nent of our grand strategy. 

The case against Belgium stands out 
most strongly when examined from 


Paris. There for a year American 
diplomats have been laboring to crown 
all policy with a real united Europe 
whose primary agency of common 
effort will be a European army; and in 
this undertaking Belgium gives them 
plenty of trouble. 

The logic of the European army 
plan runs, very simply, like this: It is 
extravagantly difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to build up a defense against the 
Russians if Germany’s full resources 
are not incorporated into the western 
effort. But giving Germany a national 
army and full partnership in the At- 
lantic alliance would be a perilous 
gamble, for the logic of geography and 
the German record of aggression make 
a fully independent Germany as dan- 
gerous as Russia. The solution, jointly 
worked out by French and American 
diplomacy, is so to scramble all the 
elements of military power and na- 
tional sovereignty that Germany (like 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Holland) 
will be inextricably bound in a new 
community that can operate only with- 
in the framework of western defense. 
For the French, upon whom success or 
failure of the experiment depends, the 
degree of scrambling of national ar- 
mies, budgets, and sovereignties is the 


precise degree of their guarantee 


against a resurgent Germany. 
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In this attitude American diplomacy 
has backed the French. Week by week 
all through the winter, however, this 
struggle to make a new Europe has 
become not only a struggle between 
France and Germany, as was expected, 
but a struggle between France and 
Belgium, with the Belgians resisting at 
every step each delegation of authority 
and sovereignty, every phrase that 
might loosen their control over their 
own purse strings by the tiniest degree. 
Wearily, one American diplomat 
summed up Belgium’s paradoxical atti- 
tude to western defense, “The Belgians 
would rather put up any amount of 
men and blood than either money or 
sovereignty.” 

Another charge is made in Paris. 
The bookkeeping of Atlantic defense 
shows that while every other Nato 
country is putting out between ten and 
fourteen per cent of its national in- 
come for defense, the Belgians lay out 
only nine per cent. This proves, say 
the accusers, that the Belgian standard 
of living, the highest in Europe, is pur- 
chased at the expense of others. This 
only proves, say the Belgians, that the 
system of bookkeeping is wrong. 


World of Giants 

These flat contradictions do not flow 
from any dispute over facts or figures, 
but rather from a set of attitudes so 
divergent that they can be explained 
only in terms of history or morals. 

The Belgians’ attitude springs from 
a history that has taught them to look 
on the whole world with suspicion. 
Two different emotions produce this 
attitude. The first is a passionate devo- 
tion to a national system of private 
enterprise in a Europe constrained— 
by war, inflation, and disaster—to 
abandon that system everywhere else. 
The second is the instinctive fear of 
a small people caught in a world of 
giants, many of whose climactic battles, 
from Waterloo to Bastogne, have 
scarred Belgian soil. 

When the Belgians speak of free 
private enterprise they mean just 
about the same thing J. P. Morgan 
would have meant. They believe in 
hard money managed by classical cen- 
tral banking; their National Bank, in 
which the government acquired a fifty 
per cent interest only three years ago, 
controls credit, reserves, and monetary 
policy; their businessmen are organ- 
ized in interlocking trusts and cartels 
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dominated by one great holding com- 
pany. Along with this there is some un- 
employment (five to ten per cent of 
the working force), but many Belgian 
businessmen think a little unemploy- 
ment is healthy. 

One could almost describe the Bel- 
gian system as a museum piece except 
for one fact: It works. Like a midget 
with enormous muscles, the Belgian 
economy bulges out of statistical con- 
finement. Last year, Belgium (with its 
little sister, Luxembourg) produced 
eight million tons of steel; Italy pro- 
duced only two million and France 
strained to produce ten million. 
Though the Marshal! Plan gave Bel- 
gium only $22.3 million of outright aid 
while spending $11 billion in the rest 
of western Europe, the Belgians boast 
the hardest currency, with the excep- 
tion of Switzerland’s, in Europe; they 
have found it possible to extend to the 
flabby giants that surround them.$341 
million of credit through the Euro- 
pean Payments Union. 

Alone among the continental powers, 
Belgium can boast that its workers en- 
joy a higher standard of living than 
before the war. Labor leaders proudly 
confirm this fact, pointing out that 
they give hard work in return for good 
wages, a procedure that has paid off in 
both productivity and politics. The 
selgian port of Antwerp, for example, 
pays its dockworkers twice the wages 
of its great Dutch rival, Rotterdam 

1,500 francs — $30 — against 750 
francs a week) , yet moves cargo over its 





wharves quicker and ~heaper. 

The Communist vote, which stood 
at ten per cent after the liberation, has 
dropped to 4.5 per cent and is still 
falling. Belgian thinking remains thor- 
oughly middle-class.) When other 
people talk European union, it looks 
to the Belgians like a thinly concealed 
grab at the fruits of their toil. 


Business Government 

Belgians explain their prosperity not 
in terms of world history but in terms 
of a bank report. Their government, 
they point out, had the courage to 
puncture inflation by a ruthless repudi- 
ation of its German-debased currency 
while the war was still on. It levied a 
system of taxes individually and totally 
approximating the tax burden in the 
United States. Since then, by a system 
of the sternest credit control and liberal 
trading policies, Belgium has choked 
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off rising prices while whetting the 


workers’ appetite for overtime by stuff- 
ing store windows full of imported Mix- 
masters, Toastmasters, and washing 
machines. 

The present Belgian Government is 
an authentic mirror of this state of 
mind, a twin of the French Cabinet 
that Clemenceau devastated fifty years 
ago with the quip: “C’est un Conseil 
d’ Administration, pas un Conseil de 
Cabinet.” (“This is a Board of Direc- 
tors. not a Cabinet.” ) The Big Four of 
the Belgian Cabinet are a Premier 
who is an expert on financial law, a 
Finance Minister who is a successful 
banker, a Foreign Minister who is 
also a successful banker, and an Eco- 
nomics Minister who is a corporation 
lawyer. It should be noted, too, as a 
measure of the Belgian psyche, that the 
important Ministry of Economics is 
officially styled the Ministry of the 
Economy and of the Middle Class. 

This Cabinet has examined every 
approach to European unity with the 
cold eye of a lawyer studying the draft 
of a corporate merger. While meeting 
in exquisite detail every military dead- 
line imposed on Belgium by the archi- 
tects of Atlantic defense, it has hag- 
gled and argued, defending its budget 
and Belgium’s sovereignty every step 
of the way, in slow retreat from an 





original position that would have 
made the plan of European union a 
meaningless document. 

“Nobody cares much one way or the 
other about this new High Authority 
the European army would set up,” said 
an out-of-office Belgian politician, 
“but if Belgium’s going to be under it 
we’ve got to change the Constitution 
to fit. Alors, if you want to change the 
Belgian Constitution you must dis- 
solve Parliament and elect a new one 
to consider the amendment. Et alors, 
if we hold new elections, most certainly 
the present Government will be thrown 
out. They have only a four-vote mar- 
gin in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
this, I assure you, we will take away 
from them. Donc, the present Govern- 
ment wants a European union so weak 
that they will not have to change the 
Constitution, and thus not have to have 
new elections, and thus not lose thei: 
jobs.” 

Other voices would lead one to be- 
lieve that the stubbornness of the pres- 
ent Government has deep, instinctive 
support. These voices, however, stress 
fear rather than finance. “Look,” said a 
lady to me at a cocktail party, “do you 
see that stout woman holding the glass 
there? That is Madame Barzin. Hei 
husband’s father and mother were shot 
by the Germans in the First World War 








-do you think she wants to be partners 
with the Germans now?” 

Behind popular opposition to the 
Germans is the feeling that Belgium’s 
security against both Russians and Ger- 
mans cannot come from a contract that 
releases the Germans into the custody 
of French leadership. France is too 
weak and chaotic, Belgians insist, to 
counterbalance the Germans. The Brit- 
ish, with whom the Belgians are tradi- 
tionally allied, are resolved not to come 
into the union and thus balance the 
Germans. Belgium’s only promise of se- 
curity lies in alliance with the United 
States; and, since Belgium is allied with 
the United States on a plane of equality 
in NATO, why, ask the Belgians, must 
they be forced to submit to inevitable 
German leadership in Europe if they do 
everything America asks them to do in 
the hard, cruel field of military defense? 


As Others See Them 

It to Belgians the map of Europe looks 
like a frying pan in which they are in- 
vited to play the role of a dab of butter 
melted to help cook the main dish, to 
the rest of Europe their country ap- 
pears quite otherwise. 

The Belgians, whether they know it 
or not, have lived out the 121 years of 
their national history in a world shel- 
tered by other people’s exertions. Sit- 
ting in the lowlands of Europe on a 
rich coal seam, about the 
great ports that give the ocean traffic 
of the world its 
tral Europe, they developed with con- 
siderable skill and ingenuity an econo- 
my conditioned by this geography. It 
grew not as an economy of finished 


clustered 


entrance to cen- 


goods but as one spewing forth semi- 
finished materials to its neighbors— 
steel bars and shapes for processing in 





Britain and Germany, unfinished gray 
goods and Flanders woolens for proc- 
essing in France and Britain. Belgium 
was prosperous because it rested at the 
epicenter of that great coagulation of 
industry that reaches from England’s 
Midlands through France’s north coun- 
try and Lorraine into Germany’s Ruhr. 
When in the nineteenth century the 
pound sterling and other old-fashioned 
hard currencies made all the globe one 
great market, Belgium flourished. Brit- 
ain policed Asia, Africa, and the seas at 
its own and the Belgians 
coasted after it. 

When the old trading world dissolved 
after the Second World War, Belgium 
would have been left gasping like a 
stranded whale except for the vast in- 
fusion of American aid to Belgium’s 
chief customers. Little American aid 
went directly to Belgium, but it went 
to neighbors who bought Belgium’s 
products and paid in Marshall Plan 
dollars with which Belgium then 
bought foods, manufactures, and raw 
materials in the Western Hemisphere. 
This trading world continues only by 
the trick mechanism of the European 
Payments Union, offspring of the 
Marshall Plan, whereby Belgium still 
earns dollars and gold from its neigh- 
bors to pay for its needs elsewhere. 
Never, in that nineteenth-century 
world in which Belgium was born and 
in which its leaders still live, was Bel- 
gium summoned to pay a hard, cost- 
accounted share for the maintenance of 
the system that brought it prosperity. 


expense 


Price of Comfort 

In the present situation, both Belgians 
and Europeans look to America as ar- 
biter. The sickly war-and-inflation- 
strained Atlantic countries make the 


case that the Belgians can afford more 
than they are contributing, while any 
further contribution from the others 
will result in disaster. The Belgians 
make the case that they are already 
contributing more than anyone else; 
that bookkeeping figures do not re- 
flect the extraordinarily long service 
exacted of theiryoung men in the army 
or their soldiers’ low pay ; that the huge 
credits they have extended to other At- 
lantic partners must be figured, par- 
tially, as a contribution to the com- 
mon effort. 

In the long haggling over the Euro- 
pean army, American diplomacy has 
already forced Belgium, after many 
months, much further than its Cabinet 
had planned to go. The Belgians have 
preserved their right of veto over the 
total budget of the European army and 
of veto over the amount of their na- 
tional contribution. But they have 
yielded control of this army to a High 
Authority whose name has now been 
changed to the uneuphonious word 
“Commissariat,” and this commissariat 
will have the right to spend Belgian 
money or deploy Belgian troops where 
and how it sees fit. Forcing the Belgians 
further than this may backfire. The 
present Cabinet, if it were finally forced 
into a more sweeping delegation of 
power, would have to call a national 
election. Such an election, if fought on 
strictly nationalist-internationalist lines, 
might generate such bitterness as to 
poison any project of union. 

The dispute about Belgium’s finan- 
cial contribution is, at this writing, 
only beginning. The club that Ameri- 
can diplomats will use is American mili- 
tary aid. Our aid in tanks, artillery, 
planes, and trucks programed from 
1950 through 1952 comes to a billion 
dollars—exactly the amount the Bel- 
gians have appropriated at home for 
their own defense. The Americans want 
Belgium to pay a larger proportion of 
the cost of the weapons it is now receiv- 
ing. They do not seek direct pay- 
ments in dollars but a bigger share of 
Belgium’s small-arms and ammunition 
output for the other NaTo countries. 

How much or how little of this pro- 
posal the Belgians will accept remains 
to be seen. “We’ve been invaded so 
often,” a Belgian lady explained to me, 
“that between invasions we like to be 
comfortable.” The final argument with 
Belgium must, then, concern the exact 
price of comfort. 
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Canada Prepares 


To Go It Alone 


WALTER O°HEARN 


 iger Sr. LAWRENCE Seaway project, 
calling for both an ocean-going 
channel from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Great Lakes and a hydroelectric- 
power program, will wait upon the 
will of the American Congress no 
longer. ‘The Canadians, whose Parlia- 
ment voted last December to under- 
take the project alone if need be, may 
have been making a forcing bid, but it 
was not a bluff. They are committed 
to go ahead. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, in a moment 
of angry prescience, foretold this de- 
velopment eighteen years ago. “There 
is going to be a seaway just as sure as 
God made little green apples,” he told 
a press conference in March, 1934, 
“and the President would like to see 
it done by joint action of Canada and 
the United States. If we don’t go along 
with that, Canada has a perfect right 
to build an all-Canadian seaway and 
discriminate against us, if she so de- 
sires.” 

A few hours after Roosevelt spoke, 
the Senate voted forty-eight to fortv- 
two for ratification of the St. Lawrence 
Deep Waterway Treaty of 1932, but a 
two-thirds majority was required for 
adoption. Neither 
support nor the pliant mood of the first 
New Deal Congress had been able to 


Roosevelt’s firm 


sweep aside the obstacles in the way ol 
passage. Those obstacles, then as now, 
included inertia and indifference as 
well as active opposition. 

Even in 1934 the seaway project was 
no novelty. It had been under discus- 
sion since the turn of the century, and 
under active négotiation for fourteen 
vears. The project has been recom- 
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mended, as President Truman remind- 
ed Congress last January, “by every 
United States President and every 
Canadian Prime Minister since the 
First World War.” As long ago as 1921 
the International Joint Commission, a 
U.S.-Canadian body concerned with 
boundaries and waterways, went on 
record in its favor. All the governors of 
the State of New York since Alfred E 
Smith have been seaway advocates. 
Roosevelt, both as governor and Presi- 
dent, was always for it, and in 1941, 
when the Second World War had 
made U.S. and Canadian interests 
virtually identical, Roosevelt 
tiated a second seaway agreement with 
Canada. 


nego- 


This agreement has received an un- 
ceremonious kicking around in Con- 
gress for the past eleven years. This 
year, backed by a strong message from 
President Truman, it is up for “‘last- 
chance’ ratification. The Canadians 
will go it alone unless the Americans 
act quickly. In December, 1951, the 
Canadian Parliament set up a seaway 
authority with borrowing power up to 
$300 million to construct deep chan- 


nels in Canadian waterways. The Par- 











voted an agreement with 


liament also 


the Province of Ontario on  hydro- 
electric-powe1 projects Ontario will 
furnish $200 million, and it 1s author- 
ized to negotiate directly with an ap- 
propriate American agency willing to 
make a matching contribution and to 
receive matching benefits. The most 
appropriate agency is the State of New 
York, which would have to get the 
blessine ol the Federal Powe) Com- 


mission before going ahead 


Irony and Open Doors 
The recent Canadian action was taken 
with the unconcealed approval of the 
U.S. Administration, from the Presi- 
dent downward. “We have already 
trespass d on the goodwill of our Cana- 
Truman wrote Con- 

29 Three 


Ambassador 


dian neighbors,” 
weeks 
Stanley 
a public 


oress on January 
earliet US 
Woodward had 


Statement 


given out 
in Ottawa promising Ad- 
ministration support. Canadian pro- 
curement officials have been assured 
that Washington will help them in any 
troubles over priorities and scarce 
materials 

Phere is a certain irony in this situa- 
tion. Back in 1954 the shoe was on the 
other foot. When the Senate jettisoned 
there wer 
Phe Cana- 
dian Government was then headed by 
William Viscount 
Bennett, and its Minister in Washing- 


ton was Bennett’s brother-in-law. Wil- 


the 1952 seaway treaty. 


covert cheers in Ottawa 


Bedford later 


liam Duncan Herridge. Soon after the 
treaty’s burial, Herridge called on Wil- 
liam Phillips, then Under Secretary ol 


State, and State Department archives 
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quote him as telling the Under Secre- 
tary that “the failure of the treaty was 
received by all members of the Cana- 
dian Government with evident relief.” 

That was perhaps the natural reac- 
tion of a Conservative Cabinet dogged 
by depression and appalled at the ris- 
ing costs of government. A broad vein 
of Scots thrift runs through the con- 
duct of Canadian affairs at all times. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars are not 
tossed about lightly in Ottawa, even 
today. What, after all these years, has 
impelled the Canadian leaders to 
make what is for them an enormous 
commitment? 

The best explanation was given by 
Clarence Decatur Howe, a shrewd, 
blunt Yankee engineer who migrated 
northward and became Canada’s 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
Last November 28, speaking before the 
Washington Society of Engineers, 
Howe said: 

“Canada has let ten years go by 
waiting for the United States Senate 








to approve the agreement ‘next year’ 
so we could go on with the job. Canada 
now finds the limitations of the present 
canal system are hindering the devel- 
opment of the Canadian economy to 
the extent that immediate action seems 
necessary.” 

He continued: “There is no lack of 
desire on the part of Canada to pro- 
ceed with the joint project and the 
door will be left open for participation 
by the United States should there be 
ratification of the 1941 agreement 
early in the year 1952.” 

Opponents of the seaway take these 
hints and open doors as evidence that 
the Canadians are pulling a gigantic 
bluff. The fact is, however, that Can- 
ada has held off as long as possible and 
now finds itself at a point where it must 
go ahead. 

In 1934 President Roosevelt could 
truthfully tell correspondents, “Can- 
ada doesn’t need the waterpower. It 
has a lot of it.” Since that time the 
Canadian industrial plant has _in- 
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creased about threefold; new and 
cheap power sources are a compelling 
necessity. Canada has held off this long 
because a joiat project would save it 
a great deal of money. As things stand 
today, not even this consideration war- 
rants further delay. 


What Is It? 
The over-all project envisions a twenty- 
seven-foot ship channel two thousand 
miles long, from the Atlantic Ocean ‘to 
the head of the Great Lakes. Some of 
this work has already been done. Up to 
now, the United States government 
has spent $15 million on new locks at 
St. Marys Falls, between Lake Superior 
and Lake Huron, and $17 million on 
dredging the St. Clair ship channels to 
join Lake Huron and Lake Erie. These 
are not, however, full twenty-seven- 
foot channels. The Canadian govern- 
ment, for its part, has spent $100 mil- 
lion dredging a thirty-five-foot chan- 
nel from Montreal to the sea. 

The project voted at Ottawa last 
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December has no direct concern with 
these developments. What it plans is a 
118-mile deep-water channel from 
Montreal to Ogdensburg, New York, 
and ports on Lake Ontario. This is to 
be developed wholly in Canadian terri- 
tory. 

The three main points of develop- 
ment are the International Rapids 
section, which will cost at least $20 
million more than a joint international 
route would; the Soulanges Canal 
project; and the Lachine project 
above Montreal. The last two are 
wholly in Canadian territory and in- 
volve the deepening or rerouting of 
existing fourteen-foot channels. Powe1 
projects in the International Rapids 
section are expected to generate at 
least 2.2 million horsepower, although 
some estimates go much higher. For 
Canada the cost of “going it alone” 
would be about five times what its 
share of a joint undertaking would be. 
This helps to explain Canada’s reluc- 
tance to abandon the bilateral plan. 


‘If War Should Come .. .’ 

The best argument for the seaway 
on either side of the border is geopoliti- 
cal. Last year the National Security 
Resources Board urged that the project 
be “initiated promptly and completed 


as fast as possible,” and Secretary of 


Commerce Charles Sawyer told a 
House Committee that it was “needed 
as soon as possible, simply because only 
by means of the seaway could we, if war 
should come, safeguard an adequate 
supply:of iron ore.” 

Lionel Chevrier, the Canadian 
Transport Minister, put the case very 
clearly in a 1950 broadcast when he 
said: “The newly discovered iron ore 
fields of Nothern Quebec and Ontario 
can be most speedily exploited only 
when the St. Lawrence Seaway is com- 
pleted. For years the backbone of the 
steel industry in the United States has 
been high grade iron ores of the Mesa- 
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bi Range [near] Lake Superior. The 
high grade ores from these fields are 
being rapidly depleted and that factor 
accounts for the interest in the fields of 
Quebec and Labrador, where upwards 
of 400 million tons of high grade ores 
have been amply proven.” Defense 
Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson is a con- 
vert to this view, although he opposed 
the seaway in his industrialist days. 

What do the opponents of the sea- 
way say in answer to these arguments? 
They claim, for one thing, that the 
technical processes for bringing up low- 
grade iron ores could be developed at a 
fraction of the seaway cost. They point 
out further that the seaway would be 
out of operation five months of every 
year because of the annual freeze. Dur- 
ing these five months, they say, other 
forms of transport (meaning the rail- 
roads) would be compelled to take the 
load, after having been starved out for 
seven months. 

But the anti-seaway argument which 
apparently impressed the Public Works 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives more than any other during its 
1951 sessions was that advanced by 
Willis R. Bradley, a former Congress- 
man and a former captain in the U.S. 
Navy. Bradley testified that the locks 


in the proposed system could be im- 
mobilized by Russian aircraft in the 
event of war. This prophecy served to 
reinforce sectional antipathy to the 
project and a general suspicion of for- 
eign entanglements. 

The Congressmen were also told that 
ninety-six per cent of America’s ocean- 
going fleet is so constructed that it 
couldn’t make economical use of a 
twenty-seven-foot ship channel. Ac- 
cording to the shippers, the vast major- 
ity of American deep-draft vessels could 
use the St. Lawrence route only if they 
traveled light—at, say, sixty per cent 
of capacity. It is held that the ships 
would operate at a loss. 


‘Land-locked Empire’ 
Opinion on the seaway does not con- 
form to the familiar contours of the 
Right and Left in American politics 
However close the project may have 
been to Franklin Roosevelt’s heart, it 
was not exclusively a New Deal baby. 
Calvin Coolidge was pro-seaway. The 
original treaty with Canada was con- 
cluded during the Administration of 
Herbert Hoover, when a like-minded 
Government was in power in Ottawa. 
Thomas E. Dewey, no less than his 
Democratic predecessors at Albany, is 
an outspoken seaway advocate. 
Generally speaking, Republican lead- 
ers of the upper New England States 
have favored the project because of its 
power possibilities. In the Middle West 
there is some conservative opposition- 
the Chicago Tribune is against the sea- 
way—but many Midwesterners en- 
dorse the view of the late Henry J. 
Allen, onetime governor of Kansas and 
later a Republican Senator, who 
prophesied that it would “free a land 
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locked empire for commerce overseas.” 


Selfish interests are active on both 


sides of the question The pro-seaway 
and anti-seaway lobbies in Washington 


are just about evenly matched. The Na- 


tional St. Lawrence Projects Confer- 
ence, which is anti-seaway, is run by 
Carroll Huntress, with some outside 


help from Gregory S. Prince, assistant 
general counsel of the Assoc iation of 
American Railroads. This lobby has the 
backing of the Eastern railroads, the 
Eastern Seaboard ports, and the Na- 
tional Association of Stevedores. At 
least one of the railroad Brotherhoods 
and the United Mine Workers are also 


disposed to favor this side of the argu- 


ment 

Che Great Lakes St. Lawrence Asso- 
executive head is N. R 
Danielson, speal s for Midwestern busi- 
slightly 


ciation, whos« 


ness interests and scems to be 


better subsidized than the rival organ- 


ization. Both the ar and the cro share 
pro-seaway views with Danielson’s as- 
sociation 

The most picturesque opponent of 
the project in the Senate is Tom Con- 
nally of Texas. The Longhorn Demo- 
crat, in line with his recent tendency to 
kick over Administration traces, barked 
back at the President last January: 
“This is not the time to spend a billion 
dollars on something that will be frozen 
over five months a year and will be 
built on foreign soil.” 
There are many for the 
now-favorable atmosphere north of the 
border, despite Canada’s own region- 
al shipping and business interests. The 
Canadians are convinced that the ad- 
vantages of the St. Lawrence project 


reasons 


to an expanding national economy will 
outweigh any temporary dislocations. 

In the United States the picture is 
different, not only because the advan- 


Rural Electrification 


Becomes Respectable 


MARQUIS CHILDS 


The follown a cle has veen excerpted 


from Mr. Childs’s book The Farmer Takes 


a Hand, to be published by Doubleday and 


Henry 


Company on April 10. Copyright b 


Prentiss Childs 


OWA is inherently conservative, and 
| it would be hard to imagine anyone 
more ruggedly lowan than Ben Jaspers 
of Steamboat Rock. He sits behind 
the big plate-glass window of the 
Farmers Savings Bank, hunched over 
the desk from which he runs not only 
the bank and much of the town, but 
a great deal of the organized life of 
this part of lowa. He is a Republican, 
and what is more, a conservative Re- 
publican. I would imagine that he 
agrees about ninety-five per cent of the 
tsume with the stand taken by the most 
Iowa’s 


conservative Republicans in 


conservative delegation in Congress 
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Yet this is the man who has been large- 
ly responsible for pioneering rural 
electrification in central Iowa and for 
initiating the first generating co-opera- 
tive in the United States. (There are 
other claims to being first in the gen- 
erating field.) As for Ben Jaspers, he 
sees nothing at all surprising in this. 
He and the other farmers wanted pow- 
er on their farms and they had to get it 
at a low rate. As he tells it, it is as 
simple as that. 

Jaspers knew hardship as a boy. His 
father was a baker in north Germany 
who emigrated to an Iowa farm. Four 
years after Ben was born, his father 
died. During the next ten years Ben, 
an older brother Henry. and _ their 
mother operated the family farm four 
and a half miles northeast of Steam- 
boat Rock. Ben went to the East Clay 


tages of a seaway are proportionately 
less but because of a long, deadening 
tradition of apathy. For fifty years now 
the pros and the antis alike have tried 
unavailingly to stir up public passion 
in this debate. Public apathy always 
favors the advocates of things as they 
are. 

During lean years the proponents of 
change have sustained themselves in 
the faith that their project was bound 
to come about eventually anyway. 

An American President whose sense 
of history was fairly acute put it very 
neatly eighteen years ago, during that 
press briefing which failed to swing the 
Senate into line. “If one can visualize 
the whole navigation problem,” Roose- 
velt said, “it is obvious that man is 
going to follow the lead of nature: 
whether it goes through today or next 
week makes little difference, it is going 
through.” 


Rural School and a little later he was 
its first graduate to go to the Steamboat 
Rock High School. There were no con- 
solidated-school busses in those days, 
often rode a _ ten-mile 
round trip on horseback across frozen 
fields with the wind fierce across the 
prairie. Working as a carpenter to pay 
his way, he went on with his education 
at lowa State Teachers College at 
Cedar Falls and at the Central Iowa 
Business College at Marshalltown. 


and the boy 


The Early Days 

Jaspers had tried to get power for his 
own farm. He had been rebuffed, as 
so many others had been, by the atti- 
tude of the private power companies. 
When the opportunity of the Rural 
Electrification Administration came 
along, he was ready. Starting out him- 
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self to acquire the first right of wavy ol 


three hundred miles, he worked in- 
tensely hard for a nominal salary and 
with no expense account 

Someone had to do the job. Jaspers 
had become one of the incorporators 
of the Hardin County electrification 
project in 1937. Recalling those days, 
he says he was just about everything 
member of the board, secretary, and 
temporary manager, working on the 
promotional and organizational end of 
the business. He served as project man- 
ager until 1944, learning just about all 
there is to know of the administrative 
side of the power-distribution business 
and quite a lot about the technical 
side. When the Federated (¢ ooperative 
Power Association of Hampton was 
merged with the Central Electric Fed- 
erated Cooperative Association of Po- 
cahontas to form the present Corn 
Belt Cooperative, Jaspers was named 
to head the new organization 

Sure it’s work, he says. and he asks 
his secretary to get out the record of his 
service as head of the Corn Belt Co-op 
in 1950. That record shows he gav 
sixty full days of service during that 
year. And this does not include part 
days, the secretary explains 

This conservative Iowa Republican 
recalls a visit that an executive of one 
of the private utility companies paid 
him about the time that Jaspers was 
advocating the necessity of starting a 
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ecnerating co-op in order to get power 
at a reasonable wholesale cost. There 
in the front window of the bank they 
had a talk that went somewhat as 


follows 


The Ururry Executive: Now you’re 
being forced into this power-gener- 
ating business, aren’t you, Mr. Jas- 
pers? That’s pretty clear to me. 

Jaspers: Yes, I guess that’s about 
right. But who is forcing us into it? 

Uritiry Executive: You know very 
well who it is. It’s the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration in Washing- 
ton 

JASPERS 
about that. It’s you fellows with 
your two-cent rate that have forced 


No, you’re just dead wrong 


us Into it 


Wedding of the Wires 

Lhe wholesale rate when the first gen- 
erating Co-op was started in February, 
1937, was as high as 2.8 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour, according to Jaspers. Yet if 
vou talk about “public power,” Ben 
Jaspers is against it. Some co-op lead- 
ers in lowa would like to see the gov- 
ernment build transmission lines to 
bring power from the great Missouri 
River reclamation project into Iowa. 
Jaspers believes that a state-wide gener- 
ating system is essential for the three 
generating CO-ops now in existence, 
with considerable development called 
for in the future, such as a system to be 
linked in a sort of Midwest grid with 
Dairyland 
Chen that « 0-op erid would eventually 


Wisconsin’s Cooperative. 
be tied into the public-power net from 
the Missouri Valley 
of Jaspers and the Iowans who think 
like him, the link-up should be through 


But in the view 


transmission lines built by the co-oper- 
atives themselves 

Whether the explanation is the con- 
servative background or the pragmatic 
Jaspers approach, in lowa a most un- 
usual union has occurred between co- 
operative power and private power. 
With a $7-million loan from the REA. 
the Central lowa Power Cooperative 
built a 40.000-kilowatt plant near Ce- 
dar Rapids. The co-operative plant is 
to be operated by the Iowa Electric 
Light and Power Company. The pow- 
er being distributed to 30,000 Iowa 
farm families living in an area extend- 
ing from the banks of the Mississippi 
River to within a hundred miles of the 
Missouri is carried by the power com- 


pany over its network of 115,000- and 
34.500-volt transmission lines 

At the dedication of the new plant 
in June, 1950, the “wedding” was 
hailed as unique in America’s industrial 
history. Rex Conn, farm editor of the 
Cedar Rapids Gazette, described the 
construction of the plant as occurring 
“within the framework of two types olf 
private enterprise organizations 
with help from the United States gov- 
ernment.” J. S. Russell, farm editor of 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
spoke of the union as “a degree of 
mutual confidence and cooperation 
which is a mark for everyone else to 
shoot at.”’ Present as principals at this 
union were Fay E. Wilcox, head of the 
co-op, and Sutherland Dows, head of 
the power Company and halt a dozen 
other utilities. 

But many of those who ate a chicken 
dinner in the shadow of the big turbine 
ecnerator could remember a time when 
things were not so harmonious between 
the representatives of private and co- 
operative power. The old-timers in 
particular had not forgotten that one 
of the Dows companies carried the is- 
sue of the right of a co-operative to 
gencrate and transmit electricity up 
through the supreme court of the state 
That is why even such conservative 
co-operators as Ben Jaspers are con- 
cerned lest the younger generation take 
it all too much for granted, because it 
has fallen heir to a system that seems 
automatically and 
seems to go along with the prosperity 


to work almost 
that is so fresh and shiny and new al- 
most everywhere you look in Iowa. In 
the midst of this prosperity, additional 
uses are constantly being found tor 


electricity. Some of these uses have to 
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be explained to the greenhorn from the 
city. 


Sows, Mink, Corn 

The farm of Governor William Beards- 
ley was one of the very first in the state 
to be electrified with co-operative pow- 
er. The governor was also one of the 
first to use infrared lamps for heat in 
the hog houses in which his sows far- 
rowed. Until the experimental use of 
artificial heat at Iowa State College, 
farrowing occurred necessarily in the 
spring, and if it was a late spring the 
likelihood was for heavy losses in the 
litters. 
disease and from crushing, as the sow, 
seeking warmth, rolled onto her young. 
In the modern farrowing house an 
infrared lamp is put up in one corner 
after the litter is born. Then a parti- 
tion is so arranged that the piglets can 
get to the heat, but the sow is kept away, 
which means greatly reduced losses. 

Electricity has been adapted to spe- 
cialized uses that the farmer of thirty 
or forty years ago would never have 
dreamed of. For example, on the mink 
farm of Al and Joe Stuekerjuergen, 
power supplied by the Southeast Iowa 
Cooperative Electric Association does 
a variety of jobs. The nearly two thou- 
sand mink they kill annually for the 
pelts are electrocuted in small cages 
wired for a 220-volt charge, which 
brings death almost instantly. With 
two thousand animals, each in a sepa- 
rate pen, the problem of providing 
water was burdensome until running 
water pumped through a hydrant sys- 
tem by electricity made it compara- 
tively simple. Both pelts and reserves 
of prepared food are stored in big 
electric freezers. 

But mink farms are the exception. 
The rule is corn, and the power line 
goes into virtually every farm in Iowa 
to run machines both inside and out- 


These losses were both from 


side the house—refrigerators, hay dri- 
ers, milking machines, and grinders 
that were rare or nonexistent two dec- 
ades ago. 

If you want to know how a typical 
farm family feels about it, talk to Mr. 
and Mrs. John Buscher of Dundee. For 
seven years on a rented farm they had 
electricity. Buscher even had a radio 
in his barn. Then they bought a run- 
down place and began to build it up. 
It was three years before the Buschers 
were able to get a connection on the 
lines of the Buchanan County Rural 
Electric Cooperative. “You have to go 
through what we did to see what it 
means,” says Buscher. “Why, it was 
like stepping back into the Dark Ages.” 

But the political challenge to REA is 
still lively in Iowa and elsewhere. The 
National Tax Equality Association 
continues to propagandize against all 





co-operatives. Other active and well- 
financed organizations such as the 
American Progress Foundation work 
to brand rural electrification as “social- 
istic.” Right in the heart of the farm- 
ing country that has benefited so 
greatly from the program, a local Lions 
Club was duped into adopting a reso- 
lution approving an amendment to the 
Constitution providing that “the gov- 
ernment of the United States shall not 
engage in any business, professional, 
commercial, or industrial enterprise 
with its citizens, except as specified in 
the Constitution.” The members of 
the club appeared very much surprised 
when they were told that such an 
amendment would kill the rural-elec- 
trification loans, put the REA co-opera- 
tives out of business, and stop the sale 
of appliances by the stores in the town. 

In neither Indiana nor Illinois have 
the distributing co-ops gone into gen- 
eration and transmission. Relations 
with private power suppliers seem to 
be good. In Indiana this may be ex- 
plained by the stick-behind-the-door 
psychology. 

In 1949 thirteen co-ops in Indiana 


and one in Ohio formed the Hoosier 
Cooperative Power Company, Inc., 
which applied to rea for a loan for a 
generating plant. This was for a unit 
that with all substations and other es- 
sentials would cost about $50 million. 
It would be large enough to give all the 
co-ops a reserve of power and make 
them comparatively independent of 
the utilities. While the project has 
never advanced beyond the prelimi- 
nary stage, the file of facts and figures 
is increasing in bulk and it could be 
pushed at any time. 


Power Before Politics 
There is no apparent co-ordination 
between the political conservatism of 
a state and the public-power issue, at 
any rate not in the Midwest. Thus Ne- 
braska, which is certainly as conserva- 
tive as Indiana or Iowa, is, by virtue 
of the adoption of a system of Public 
Utility Districts, all public power. 
Everywhere the common denomina- 
tor is the necessity for more power. In 
Minnesota, dairy herds are constantly 
increasing while milk regulations in 
the cities grow stricter. Such regula- 
tions mean the kind of handling and 
cooling possible only with electric 
power at low cost in volume. The ar- 
gument over whether new generating 
facilities are necessary should long 
since have been shown to be utterly ir- 
relevant. Yet it comes up again and 
again, as the co-ops struggle for what 
is today an essential of farm produc- 
tion. 
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Who Says 


The Majority Rules? 


CONGRESSMAN EUGENE J. MceCARTHY 


Hips FIRST practical principle of gov- 
ernment ordinarily accepted in the 
United States is that the law of the 
majority is the fundamental law of all. 
lo quote Thomas Jefferson, “It is nec- 
essary in a democracy to consider the 
will of the society enounced by the ma- 
jority of a single vote as sacred as if 
unanimous...” In accepting this prin- 
ciple, the citizens of the United States 
commonly believe that at some point in 
our legislative process each particular 
law has received approval by the repre- 
sentatives of a majority of the people 
of the United States. This is not neces- 
sarily true. 

To become a law of the United 
States, any legislative proposal must 
pass the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, and be approved by the 
President. The framers of the Consti- 
tution never intended that the Senate 
should be a popular representative 
body, or that the will of the major- 
ity of the people should be expressed 
through that body. The Senators are 
the representatives of the states, and 
through them a measure of state 
sovereignty is preserved. Actually the 
forty-eight Senators elected from the 
twenty-four less populous states repre- 
sent only 26,485,903 persons, or slight- 
ly less than eighteen per cent of the 
total population of the United States. 

The Constitution provides for more 
direct representation of the people in 
the office of the President; yet the 
popular nature of even this office is 
modified by the provision that in addi- 
tion to the Presidential electors granted 
to each state on the basis of population, 
two electors be given to each. As a re- 
sult, the State of Nevada, with a popu- 
lation of approximately 160,000, has 
one electoral vote on the basis of popu- 
lation, plus two electoral votes on the 
basis of its statehood. New York has 
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forty-three electoral votes on the basis 
of its population of 14,830,192, plus 
two additional votes—just as Nevada 
does—because of its statehood. 

Thus a vote for President in Nevada 
is worth approximately six times as 
much as a vote for President in New 
York. It is possible to elect Presi- 
dent a man who receives fewer popular 
votes than his opponent. In the 1876 
election, Rutherford B. Hayes was 
victor on 4,033,950 votes, while his 
opponent, Samuel J. Tilden, received 
4,284,885. Again in 1888, Benjamin 
Harrison, with 5,444,337 votes, defeat- 
ed Grover Cleveland, who received 
5,540,050. In the 1948 election, when 
Progressives and States’ Righters each 
polled more than a million, President 
Truman received approximately 49.4 
per cent of the total popular vote. 


The House—Popular Forum 

The authors of the Constitution did in- 
tend that the House of Representatives 
should be the popular branch of the 
government by providing that _ its 
membership be apportioned among the 
states on the basis of population. The 
House, in theory, is intended to be the 
instrument of the majority, and each 
member’s vote is supposed to express 
the will of approximately the same 
number of people. 

Through the method of cutting up 
Congressional districts known as ger- 
rymandering, it is, of course, possible 
to obstruct the expression of the will of 
the majority, but ordinarily the effects 
of gerrymandering are temporary and 
limited. The popular character of the 
House has been destroyed by the failure 
of the state legislatures to provide for 
Congressional districts of approximate- 
ly the same population and by the prac- 
tice of electing Congressmen at large. 

There are 425 Congressional dis- 






tricts. (Ten Congressmen are elected at 
large.) At present, some fifty of these 
districts have a population of less than 
250,000 each and about fifty others 
have a population of more than 450,- 
000. An average district contains ap- 
proximately 350,000 people. Any citi- 
zen who lives in a district with only 
250,000 votes therefore has, in relation 
to the national average, about one and 
one-third votes, whereas a citizen living 
in a district of 450,000 has about two- 
thirds of a vote. The discrepancies are 
even greater in some states. In Ohio, 
for example, the 1950 census showed 
that the Twenty-second Congressional 
District had a population of nearly one 
million people, while seven other dis- 
tricts in the same state had fewer than 
250,000 apiece. This means that a vote 
in an Ohio district of 250,000 has four 
times as much effect in the House of 
Representatives as a vote in the Twen- 
ty-sec ond. 

On the basis of the 1950 census, 76,- 
146,529 people—that is, slightly more 
than fifty per cent of the population of 
the United States—live in the 177 most 
populous of the Congressional districts. 
The 177 representatives of these dis- 
tricts make up approximately forty 
per cent of the membership of the 
House. On the other hand, the remain- 
ing 258 members represent less than 
fifty per cent of the total population. 
It is obvious that House members 
representing a minority of the people of 
the United States can outvote the 
representatives of the majority by a 
decisive margin. 

The situation should improve when 
the reapportionments based on the 
1950 census are carried out. As a result 
of the census, representation will be 
changed in sixteen states. In seven the 
number of Representatives will be in- 
creased and in nine the number will be 
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reduced. The seven states that will gain 
Representatives are California, seven; 
Florida, two; Maryland, Michigan, 
l'exas, Virginia, and Washington, one 
each. The nine states that will lose Rep- 
resentatives are Pennsylvania, three; 
New York, Oklahoma, and Missouri, 
two each; and Arkansas, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, and Tennessee, one 
seat each. 

Not all the states that must reap- 
portion because of changes in their 
number of Represeniatives are setting 
up districts of approximately the same 
population. According to California’s 
reapportionment plan, eight of the 
state’s thirty districts will contain more 
than 400,000 people and five will con- 
tain less than 250,000 each. Maryland, 
which will have seven Representatives 
under the new apportionment, plans 
one district of 450,000 people and an- 
other of only 210,000. Florida, afte: 
reapportionment, plans one district of 
914,000 and one with only 210,000. 

It appears, too, that the practice of 
electing members at large will be con- 
tinued in North Dakota and New Mex- 
ico, each of which elects its two mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
by state-wide vote; and by Connecticut 
and Ohio, which each elect one mem- 
ber at large, while electing other mem- 
bers on a district basis. There is, 
however, a possibility that Ohio may 
redistrict so as to eliminate the mem- 
ber at large. Both Texas and Washing- 
ton have decided that the one addi- 


tional Representative granted them in 
consequence of the 1950 census shall be 
elected at large. 

There is no clear Constitutional pro- 
vision for the division of states into 
single-member Congressional districts, 
but such division soon became the gen- 
eral practice in most states. All the ap- 
portionment statutes from 1842 to 1911 
required each state to divide itself into 
single-member districts. This provision 
was omitted from the Act of 1929 and 
from subsequent legislation. 


To establish the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a truly representative 
body, both President Truman and the 
Congress of the American Politieal 
Science Association have urged the 
passage of a law that would provide 
maximum equality of representation in 
the House of Representatives. To ac- 
complish this purpose, three things are 
necessary: 

That all the states establish Congres- 
sional districts approaching the na- 
tional average of about 350,000 per- 
sons. 

That these districts be made up of 
compact and contiguous territory and 
that clear cases of gerrymandering 
the practice of arranging districts geo- 
graphically so as to gain an unfair party 
advantage—he outlawed. 

That in states which have more than 
one Representative, the practice of 
electing any or all members of the 
House of Representatives at large be 
forbidden. 

Only if these things are done can the 
individual citizen in the United States 
be given the equal voice in the actions 
of the House of Representatives that 
the men who-drafted the Constitution 
of the United States intended him to 
have. Only a truly representative House 
can ensure the expression of the will of 
the majority in our government. It is 
clear from the record that without such 
Federal legislation, state legislatures 
will not take the required action. 
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How the Average European 


Feels About Our Elections 


LOUIS DUVAL 


i ee like to say that Ameri- 
cans understand little or nothing 
about European politics. The converse 
is equally true, and there is one thing 
in particular that few, if any, Euro- 
peans can grasp: the baffling procedure 
of nominating candidates and electing 
a President. 

Since the United States has assumed 
a pivotal role in world affairs, U.S. 
elections have been followed with in- 
tense excitement on this side of the 
Atlantic. The Presidents of European 
republics, even when, as in the case of 
Einaudi of Italy and Auriol of France, 
they exert some real influence on pub- 
lic affairs, are only the republican 
counterparts of constitutional mon- 
archs. In Europe everybody knows that 
the President of the United States is 
the skipper of the ship; indeed they 
know it too well, and fail to realize how 
his immense Constitutional powers can 
sometimes be thwarted and paralyzed 
by Congress. When the American ex- 
ecutive branch, in the President’s name. 
makes a promise hedged with the usual 
American reservations about Congres- 
sional approval, Europeans are apt to 
take it as a definite and irrevocable 
commitment. And then when Congress 
refuses to go along, Europeans get 
alarmed, as if there had been a rebel- 
lion against the established government. 
Some people ask themselves why the 
President does not resign like a Euro- 
pean Premier, or call out the panzer 
divisions as a dictator would. 


Truman’s Popularity 
This time Europeans are following the 
election with extraordinary interest- 
an interest that is riveted on three 
names: Truman, Taft, and Eisenhow- 
er. So far, no other candidate has made 
much of an impression abroad. 
Perhaps Americans don’t realize how 
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popular Harry Truman is in Europe. 
Franklin Roosevelt was greatly ad- 
mired; indeed he was, at one time, the 
beacon of all hope. But he was a hard 
man to size up, and toward the end of 
the war his bold, confident policy to- 
ward the Soviets created a great many 
misgivings. Nevertheless. when this 
gigantic figure was gone, there was a 
crushing sense of emptiness in Europe. 
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Harry Truman: *. . . belonged to 


a type that Europeans knew well’ 


Who was this man Truman, anyway? 


Nobody had ever heard of him. 

Little by little, however, Truman’s 
popularity started growing. Somehow 
the average European began to feel at 
ease with this average American. Even 
as a politician, he belonged to a type 
that Europeans knew well. By and 
large, the European politician is a man 
who has tried his hand at various things 
and, not having succeeded too well, 
takes a chance on politics. The report 
that Truman in his younger years had 
not done brilliantly in business en- 
deared him to many. This had hap- 
pened in Europe, too. 

Then his courage came to be ad- 
mired—his extraordinary courage in 
reaching sudden decisions. When South 
Korea was attacked, the European gov- 
crnments were plainly scared. The man 
in the street was scared too, and his 
reaction was instinctive: “The Amer- 
icans must do something or else we are 
sunk.” And Truman did something 
about Korea. 


MacArthur and Truman 

At a certain moment, the European 
had a new attack of jitters, this time 
about MacArthur. The European these 
days distrusts all generals indiscrimi- 
nately. He may recognize that some of 
them are great men, even geniuses, but 
Europe has been blighted by too many 
self-styled geniuses during the last 
thirty years. And just when the Eu- 
ropean’s jitters were worst, Truman 
fired MacArthur. 

All the effort it cost Truman to put 
through Congress the Marshall Plan, 
the Atlantic pact, and the other meas- 
ures designed to help Europe impressed 
the European, but not half as much 
as his capacity for making up his mind 
at the right time and just in the way 
the European had been wishing. The 
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European was all the more impressed 
because he habitually criticizes the 
indecisiveness of his own government. 

To make a long story short, Truman 
strikes the average European as a pol- 
itician of a familiar type with one dif- 
ference—in a pinch he knows what he 
has to do and does it. If a poll could 
be taken in Europe, the result probably 
would be: Leave Truman where he is 
as long as you can, please. 


Taft and Ike 

Taft, on the other hand, makes every- 
body nervous because he is known as 
the man who wants to pull out of Eu- 
rope. This may or may not be true; 
perhaps Taft himself isn’t quite sure. 
At all events, anyone can understand 
that cutting the expenses for European 
rearmament is bound to appeal to 
American The that the 
Americans may leave is a nightmare 


voters. fear 
not only for the average European but 
for the average Communist as well. Of 
course the Communist big shots want 
the United States to pull out and leave 
Europe to the tender mercy of the Rus- 
sians. But among the rank and file, 
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there are many people who find it much 
more alluring and profitable to be 
Communists under a capitalist régime 
than under a Communist one. 


Eisenhower and Cincinnatus 

Eisenhower’s case is a very special one. 
In Europe Eisenhower is not a man 
but a miracle man. For a long time the 
war against the Axis was just one bad 
blow after another. Some say that the 
turning point was Stalingrad. Maybe 
so, but who in western Europe had ever 
heard of Stalingrad or could even now 
spot it on a map? For the Europeans, 
the turning point was North Africa, 
and it there that Eisenhower's 
name became known for the first time. 
Again, it was Eisenhower who landed 
in Sicily and brought about the sur- 
render of Italy. When he left the Ital- 
ian theater, the campaign turned for a 
time into an uneventful grind of attri- 
tion. Next came the landing in Nor- 
mandy, the liberation of France, the 
crossing of the Rhine—always Eisen- 
hower. Attempts were made to build 
up other generals—British, French, or 
American—but it was no use. Eisen- 
hower was the man—the only man 
won the war, who never was 
beaten, who never lost his head. 

Having won the war, Eisenhower 
went home and became president of a 
great university. This was a big sur- 
prise, since in Europe there is no 
glamour whatsoever attached to the 
position of a university president, or 
rector. It is a dignified position for 
highly respectable men with no polit- 
ical ambitions. In Europe we are ac- 
customed to generals of an entirely dif- 
ferent type: soldiers who, having won 
a war or thinking they have, spend the 
rest of their lives bothering their coun- 
irymen with their claims to homage 
and gratitude. Cincinnatus remains in 
European eyes the ideal general, all the 
more so because he has had precious 
few imitators. The Americans are really 
lucky, everyone said; they have gen- 
erals who go back to the plow. Cincin- 
natus, when his country was in danger, 
dropped the plow and took up the 
sword. Eisenhower did the same when 
he was called to duty. 

He came back to Europe quietly, 
without fanfare, set up his office, and 
started to work. Here was a man who 
had the greatest power, influence, and 
prestige anybody could dream of, and 
all he did was plunge into his job. At 
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the beginning he could have whirled 
around, talking and storming, but he 
did nothing of the kind. The few 
speeches he made—one or two of them 
truly remarkable—were inspired by 
confidence in the European allies and 
understanding of their difficulties. 

Slowly the public started realizing 
that the visible fruits of his tireless labor 
were soon forthcoming, and there was 
a new sense of security in western Eu- 
rope. We were getting accustomed to 
having as our genial guide this modest, 
quiet general who knows so well how 
to win wars and how to organize armies 
when, all of a sudden, we heard that 
Eisenhower would run for President. 

From here, it is hard to know how 
long ago people in the United States 
started believing Eisenhower would 
run. In Europe there was no doubt 
when news leaked out—nothing in this 
world can be kept secret for long—of 
what Eisenhower had said during the 
Atlantic pact conference at Rome. His 
words were not those of a general, not 
even of a General Eisenhower, but 
those of a future President. 

The immediate reaction was dismay. 
What? The European army is just be- 
ginning to take shape and Eisenhower 
is leaving? Who will take his place? 
An American general, of course, but 
where find another general so unlike a 
general? Various men have been men- 
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tioned, all able, but none of them has 
the magic of Eisenhower. 

A day will come, let us hope soon, 
when the army will become a tangible 
reality and everybody will be able to 
see or sense its power. On that day the 
name of the sHAPE commander will 
not matter much. 


Second Thoughts 

When the dismay subsided, people 
started reasoning again: Eisenhower 
isn’t going back to Columbia Univer- 
sity; he’s going back to become Presi- 
dent of the United States. And after 
all, the President of the United States 
is the commander in chief. He’ll no 
longer have to beg or persuade his 
countrymen; he'll decide. 

Then an insistent rumor spread: 
Eisenhower doesn’t really want to be 
President, but for fear of what might 
happen to Europe if Taft were to win, 
he has decided to run. Whether or not 
this is true, it cannot help striking the 
European’s imagination. And so gradu- 
ally he has come to hope that Eisenhow- 
er will become President. What are 
his chances? Shouldn’t he go home and 
campaign ? 

Perhaps the man in the street would 
still prefer to see Truman stay in the 
White House and Eisenhower remain 
SACEUR (Supreme Army Commander, 
Europe). But since it is not certain 
whether Truman will run or whether 
he can win, people here would like not 
to take a chance. They would rather 
see Eisenhower President. 

Perhaps it is time to close on a more 
sober note. Americans tend to consider 
the problem of European rearmament 
solely in terms of men, materials, and 
money. All these are important, but 
morale is even more important. 
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Up to a short time ago, morale, or, 
better, self-confidence, has been lack- 
ing. But now there is something in the 
air; one can feel the first faint stirring 
of a new self-confidence. Many things 
have held it back, chief among them a 
deep doubt as to the continuity of 
American policy. The memory of the 
American rush to “get out of Europe” 
immediately after the First World War 
still haunts European minds. Only very 
recently have Europeans begun to feel 
that the United States is irrevocably 
committed to play its world role. 

It is hard to say to what extent Taft 
is an isolationist or which of his 
declarations on foreign policy are cam- 
paign oratory. Once in the White 
House he probably could not carry out 
the policies he is now advocating. 
American isolationism, like European 
neutralism, is a widespread state of 
mind springing out of deep nostalgia. 
Among the most subtle evils of our time 
is the illusion that we can return to the 
idyllic world in which the European na- 
tions were masters of their destiny and 
America was free from entangling al- 
liances. But in our days, the most rabid 
European neutralist (unless, of course, 
he is a fellow traveler), once given the 
responsibility of government, could do 
little more than indulge in a few for- 
lorn or foolish gestures and then revert 
to a policy of Atlantic solidarity. The 
same probably goes for Taft. There is 
no way back to the pre-Wilson era, 
when his father was President. 


They Like Ike 

In spite of everything, the preliminary 
and hardest phase of constructing an 
Atlantic community is almost over, 
that is, man in the 
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White House should retard it, even in 
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the slightest. And so—Eisenhower for 
President! Quite apart from his qual- 
ities as an individual, Eisenhower's 
Presidency would mean something rev- 
olutionary not only in American his- 
tory but in the history of the relation- 
ship between the United States and 
Europe. It would mean a man in the 
White House who knows Europe at 
first hand and whom Europeans know. 

That doesn’t necessarily imply that 
the European leaders would have an 
easy time dealing with him. For Eisen- 
hower knows exactly from his own ex- 
perience what the European can be 
asked for and what he can expect in 
return. 

In European politics, when we are 
uncertain about the wisdom of a given 
have a rough but handy 
the Communist reaction to 


policy we 
criterion 
it. If the Communists object, it’s good: 
if they like it, it’s bad. Transposing this 
criterion to the American scene—how 
would Stalin like to see Eisenhowe1 
President of the United States? 











Our Most Serious 


U.N. Defeat? 


RICHARD N. GARDNER 


i pAY in January, as the U.N. 
General Assembly was preparing 
to pack up and go home, a group of 
newspapermen sitting in the 
lounge of the Palais de Chaillot trving 
to decide what had been the most 
significant development of the 1951- 


were 


1952 session. It wasn’t easy. 

Rather halfheartedly, most of the 
newsmen cast their votes for the East- 
West disarmament talks. One or two 
held out for the debates on Germany 
and on the admission of new members. 
Not one mentioned what future his- 
torians may well record as the most 
important development of the 1951- 
1952 Assembly. This occurred early in 
January, when a coalition of econom- 
ically backward countries braved the 
opposition of the United States to ram 
through a little-publicized resolution. 

The resolution calls for a new fund 
of grants-in-aid and long-term, low-in- 
terest loans to speed the development 
of those countries which are too poor 
to finance their economic 
from domestic capital and which, be- 


progress 


cause of their backwardness, are such 
poor investment risks that they can- 
not now obtain foreign capital from 
private or public sources. It paves the 
way for the creation of a new United 
Nations institution—an International 
Development Authority—which could 
plan and execute economic-develop- 
ment projects on a global scale. 


Enter Santa Cruz 

The idea is not new. 
well before United Nations days and 
has been popping up with increasing 
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frequency in recent years, both in U.N. 
debate and in recommendations by 
U.N. and US. experts. But it would 
still be just an idea kicking around in 
some U.N. subcommission if it were 
not for the fast footwork of Hernan 
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Santa Cruz, the large and energetic 
Latin American who is Chile’s perma- 
nent representative to the United Na- 
tions. 

Some observers say Santa Cruz is an- 
gling for the Presidency of Chile, or 
a big job in the new development 
agency, if one is finally set up. What- 
ever his motives may be, the Chilean 
representative has been pushing for a 
bold approach to the problem of eco- 
nomic development ever since India’s 
R. K .V. Rao, Professor of Economics 
at the University of Delhi, outlined the 
idea for an international authority be- 
fore the Economic and Employment 
Commission four years ago. 

Until now the United Nations has 
restricted its efforts in the field of 
economic development to a modest 


though still significant program of 
technical assistance. In the first eight- 
een months of this program, some $20 
million was coliected from U.N. mem- 
bers for technical aid in such fields 
as health, education, agriculture, and 
industrial engineering. I+ will continue 
on about the same scale in 1952. 

Technical assistance can yield only 
limited results unless it is backed by 
substantial capital investment. It does 
little good for technical experts to 
draw up plans for improving health 
conditions, for example, unless some- 
one is prepared to put up the capital 
to pay for hospitals, medicines, and 
the training and maintenance of qual- 
ified personnel. 

In putting his case before the As- 
sembly, Santa Cruz put particular 
emphasis on the following: 

First, private investment has proved 
unable to do the whole job. Private 
U.S. investment has averaged less than 
a billion dollars a year since the war, 
and nearly three-quarters of that has 
gone into petroleum development. 
Moreover, the governments and _ peo- 
ples of the backward areas want these 
basic projects to be undertaken and 
carried out by themselves, not by for- 
eign private enterprise. 

Second, economic development can- 
not be carried out entirely by bilateral 
programs of American aid. The 
United States, it is true, spent some 
$250 million in the backward areas 
during the last fiscal year, and will 
spend $400 million more this year 
under the Mutual Security Act. But 
this is still below the sum _ recom- 
mended in the Gray and Rockefeller 
Reports—two official surveys intended 
to guide American policy in this field. 
It is far below the sum necessary to 
produce even a modest increase in 
living standards. Also, our military- 
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assistance program has made it polit- 
ically difficult for some governments 
to accept direct U.S. aid. The recent 
crisis over U.S. aid in Indonesia was a 
case in point. 

Third, existing international insti- 
tutions are not at present equipped to 
carry out the program. The Interna- 
tional Bank has stressed repeatedly that 
as an orthodox financial agency it can- 
not finance non-self-liquidating de- 
velopment projects. Its president, Eu- 
gene R. Black, again told the Assembly 
this. 


The Bogey: Congress 

Despite the Gray and Rockefeller Re- 
ports, Santa Cruz’s effort to get As- 
sembly approval for a new develop- 
ment fund pitted him squarely and 
bitterly against the American delega- 
tion. The Chilean delegate complained 
to a reporter that every attempt to ad- 
vance the project “was taken over the 
serious opposition of the United 
States.” 

The explanation, of course, lies in 
the present temper of Congress. The 
same newspapers which carried inside- 
page squibs on the new development 
fund a few days later headlined Con- 
gressional plans to make drastic cuts in 
President Truman’s $85-billion budg- 
et. In the trimming process, it seemed, 
the most expendable item would be 
foreign economic aid. 

The American delegation had been 
aware of the gathering storm for some 
time, the U.S. representative having 
led the fight against such a resolution 
in the Economic and Social Council 
last summer. He was successful, thanks 
to the fact that the Council is com- 
posed of nearly equal numbers of eco- 
nomically advanced and economically 
backward countries. 

In the General Assembly, where the 
backward countries outnumber the de- 
veloped countries about ‘two to one, 
things were bound to be different. In 
an effort to stem the tide, the United 
States chose as its spokesman one of the 
two Congressmen who had been sent 
along as members of the delegation— 
Representative Mike Mansfield, a 
tough-talking Democrat from Mon- 
tana. Mansfield did not try to speak 
the language of diplomacy. 

“As a member of the Congress of 
the United States,” Mansfield said, “I 
am positive that I am correctly reflect- 
ing the prevailing opinion in that body 
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when I say that the United States is 
not prepared to commit itself to any 
such action either now or in the fore- 
seeable future.” 

It would have been difficult to put 
the American position more bluntly. 
But neither the unsympathetic atti- 
tude of Congress nor the prospect that, 
as one delegate put it, “a fund with- 
out funds” might be created, was 
able to move those representatives 
whose constituents 
hungry. To them, arguments about the 
absolute priority of defense expendi- 
tures were particularly unconvincing. 
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Almost to a man they backed Santa 
Cruz when he remarked that “ninety 
per cent” of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America were “in- 
different” to the struggle against Com- 
munist aggression, and warned: “It is 
essential to attract that mass of the 
people who knows no party and which, 
moreover, will not be disposed to 
shoulder responsibilities and recognize 
obligations of international solidarity, 
so long as they do not sée any sign of 
others acting in a similar way towards 
them. The battle, the true battle to- 
day, must be fought within the mind 
of each one of these millions of human 
beings in the backward countries, and 
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so long as this is not understood by 
the responsible leaders of the great 
powers, the cause of the United Na- 
tions will be in danger. . . .” 

When it came to a showdown, these 
arguments carried the day. Out of re- 
spect for U.S. opposition, representa- 
tives of the less-developed nations re- 
jected a resolution that would have 
called for the immediate establish- 
ment of an International Development 
Authority; instead they asked only that 
the Economic and Socia! Council sub- 
mit “detailed plans” for a special fund 
to the next session of the Assembly. 

The resolution was passed by a 
two-to-one majority, although four- 
teen countries, many of them perhaps 
afraid of antagonizing their rich Uncle, 
abstained. It was the least-publicized 
setback, and to many delegates’ way 
of thinking the most deserved, that the 
United States suffered in the entire 


session. 


U.S. Arguments : 
During the closing days of the As- 
sembly I spent some time discussing the 
reasons for this defeat with members 
of the U.S. delegation. Their argu- 
ments gave me the impression that the 
weakness of the American stand was 
partly due to the fact that many of our 
representatives more or less agreed 
with the opposition. 

One argument, advanced privately 
by U.S. delegates as the debates pro- 
gressed, concerned the “irresponsibil- 
ity” of many of the countries sponsor- 
ing the fund whose governments 
showed no inclination either to make 
real sacrifices to finance the program 
or to carry out the domestic reforms 
needed to assure its success. 

As a statement of fact, this charge 
is hard to dispute. Some of the Latin- 
American countries that talk the loud- 
est have been the slowest to make their 
small contributions to the existing pro- 
gram. Many have never authorized the 
International Bank to use the subscrip- 
tions that they previousiy pledged in 
local currency. Most significant of all, 
they have been slow to take steps to 
restrain luxury spending at home and 
to use their resources for projects of 
public importance. 

Whether this is an effective argu- 
ment is a different question. If no out- 
side pressure is brought on these gov- 
ernments, the existing evils will surely 
be perpetuated. If pressure is brought 
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by the United States alone, it is likely 
to cause resentment and ill will. The 
United States has already discovered 
how unwilling certain Middle Eastern 




















countries are to subscribe to even the 
most modest “conditions” on bilateral 
aid. One reason for the enthusiastic 
support of an international develop- 
ment plan by the governments of 
Yugoslavia and India is a similar re- 
luctance to take needed aid directly 
from the United States. 

Some of the men who seek to explain 
American policy toward the new devel- 
opment fund have a second defense: 

That the creation of such a fund would 
somehow benefit the members of the 
Soviet bloc. Although the 
would necessarily be outnumbered on 


Soviets 


any administering board, there is of 
course no guarantee that Russia or its 
satellites would not be given help. 

Perhaps we have already reached the 
point, as this argument suggests, where 
the United States must oppose any 
idea, no matter how good, that may 
possibly give aid or comfort to the So- 
viet Union. Even if this is correct, the 
objection still seems untenable. The 
Soviet bloc has refused to take any part 
in the already-established U.N. tech- 
nical-assistance program. It has not re- 
ceived loans from the International 
Bank in recent years. Two main rea- 
sons for this attitude are the unwilling- 
ness of the Soviet-bloc nations to supply 
information about domestic economic 
conditions and their refusal to permit 
the entry and maintenance of foreign 
technicians. 

The recent Assembly debates on the 
fund, far from eliciting Soviet enthu- 
siasm, revealed considerable apprehen- 
sion in the eastern bloc over the idea. 
A. A. Arutiunian, a Soviet delegate, 
charged that an International De- 
velopment Authority would mean the 
creation of an “international economic 
protectorate” over the backward areas. 
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But, he quickly added, all the talk 
about the new fund was so much “al- 
truistic phraseology.” The Americans 
would never support it, he said, since 
it was in their interest to preserve the 
backwardness of those areas where 
American “monopolists” derive the 
greatest profit. Listening to the 
speeches of Representative Mansfield, 
the delegates from some of these coun- 
tries could hardly be blamed for con- 
cluding that Arutiunian was right. 


Getting Around Congress 

The third and usually final justifica- 
tion for the American stand on inter- 
national development is in a sense the 
most difficult to counter. The present 
Congress, the argument runs, will not 
be willing to support a new United 
Nations development fund; therefore, 
to start planning for one now can only 
create disillusionment in the areas 
which expect assistance. 

The force of this argument would 
be greater if the Assembly had been 
asked to set up an international author- 
ity right away. The Allied nations 
started planning for postwar eco- 
nomic co-operation before the war 
ended; by the same logic, it is reason- 
able to have machinery ready a few 
years hence when, as all hope and 
expect, the pace of rearmament slack- 
ens. Moreover, the Congress that is 
now being “antagonized” is not being 
asked for funds. It seems unnecessarily 
defeatist to assume that the next Con- 
gress cannot be won over when and if 
the time comes for substantial U.S. 
contributions. 

Finally, even if one grants the dif- 
ficulty of achieving a considerable in- 
crease in the volume of American aid 
to the backward areas now, there re- 
mains the possibility of channeling 
more of the aid presently available 
through international rather than na- 
tional agencies. Proponents of the new 











U.N. fund estimate its first-year needs 
in the neighborhood of $500 million. 
If we contributed sixty per cent (the 
rate at which we now contribute to 
U.N. technical assistance), the Ameri- 
can share would be $300 million. This 
sum could be raised by diverting part 
of the present bilateral-aid funds. 

A major opponent of this solution, 
besides Congress, may be the State De- 
partment. Within the department, the 
Bureau of United Nations Affairs is 
not in a strong bargaining position 
when competing for funds with the 
various area divisions. Foreign-service 
representatives in the field want to dis- 
pense American assistance themselves, 
and recent events have not convinced 
them that they should yield some of the 
U.S. power and prestige so gained to 
the United Nations. 

If the American delegation main- 
tains its present position when the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council mects soon 
to frame plans for the new develop- 
ment fund, two equally unfortunate 
outcomes are possible: We 
by brandishing our military and eco- 
nomic power, succeed in destroying the 
project. Such a Pyrrhic victory would 
cause immense resentment in the back- 


may, 


ward areas. Or we may wean some of 
the important western powers away 
from the plan, leaving some of its less- 
responsible supporters to go ahead 
without a restraining hand. 

It is clear that the Administration 
will soon have to decide whether it 
really believes in the principles enun- 
ciated by President Truman at his 
inauguration three years ago when he 
called for the economic development 
of the backward areas by means of “a 
co-operative enterprise in which all na- 
tions work together through the United 
Nations.” To many representatives of 
the backward areas, the recent posi- 
tion of the United States represents a 
repudiation of the Point Four ideal. 
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The Ugly Face 
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SANTHA RAMA RAU 


is THE spring of 1946 I was working 
for a Bombay magazine called 
Trend, subtitled (with the hope of at- 
tracting a larger audience) The Na- 
tional Pictorial. The summer after I 
was graduated from Wellesley and re- 
turned to Bombay, Sharouk Sabavala 
and another friend, Frene Talyarkhan, 
a competent and determined girl who 
had started the magazine, asked me to 
join their staff. 

I accepted at once and with some ex- 
citement because this was the first 
“real” job I had ever had. My only 
other job had been with the Office of 
War Information during vacations, 
and that had seemed to me anything 
but “real” from the beginning. I was, 
besides, rather impressed with my new 
title, Associate Editor. Actually that 
meant very little, because apart from 
two photographers and the stenog- 
rapher who appeared on the masthead 
as Editorial Assistant, the editorial 
staff included Editor-in-Chiet 
Frene, Sharouk, a slight, quiet young 
man who was the managing editor 
and was also supposed to understand 
the business end of the magazine, and 
me. 

The three of us did all the writing for 
Trend except the book reviews, which 
were handled by John Rowdon, a 
young Englishman of considerable 
charm and talent. I thought his work 
was the best in the magazine, but at 
that time, although he was a friend of 
all of us, the feeling between the British 
and the Indians as a whole was pretty 
tense, and John used to sign his reviews 
only with his initials. 


only 


Deficits and Dreams 

The Trend office, with all its disadvan- 
tages of stuffiness and noise, was at least 
cozy. We had one room on the second 
floor of a good building in the center 
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of the business section of the city. We 
had partitioned this into two smaller 
sections. In the half without windows 
sat the accountant-circulation man- 
ager and an office boy surrounded by 
files and reference books. In the half 
with the windows, Frene, Sharouk, the 
stenographer, and I had our desks, 
and since this arrangement left room 
for only one extra straight chair, we 
could never have more than 
visitor at a time. 

Frene had to see important clients at 
the Taj Majal Hotel. We shared our 
telephone with the man in the next 
office. A small hatch had been cut in 
the wall, and the telephone sat in it, 
and while this left neither office much 
privacy, at least our phone bill was 
smaller that it would otherwise have 


one 


been. 
Of course the magazine was con- 
stantly in debt, and friends and families 





were called on for assistance. We had 


bullied as many people as we knew into 
taking annual subscriptions, but that 
didn’t nearly meet our costs. Our ad- 
part-time) tried 
his best to make up the deficit, but a 
circulation of 2,500 was not much to 
offer prospective clients. 

In spite of the rather limited scope 
of Trend, my job there was as pleasant 
as any I could hope for. 
stories we used to chat and drink coffee 
and plan spectacular issues once the 
magazine was out of the red, and afte 
every issue we would make firm resolu- 
tions to get the next one out on time 

well, if time, at least 
more than a week late. 


vertising manager 


Between 


not on not 


The Sailors’ Strike 

The morning of the day on which the 
Indian naval enlisted men went on 
strike, my father and I left the house, 
as usual, in his car. As usual he had read 
the Times of India all through break- 
fast, and in the car on the way to his 
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office he read the Bombay Chronicle, 
and handed me the Times. Both papers 
were full of the news that the sailors 
were protesting the discrimination in 
pay, food, and treatment between them 
and their British colleagues. That 
morning they were to hold a parade 
through the streets of Bombay. 

In those days the struggle for inde- 
pendence was reaching its last stages, 
and tempers were taut all over India. 
One never knew when a relatively 
minor grievance might snap into wide- 
spread rioting. In the bigger cities, 
bands of goondas (unemployed loot- 
ers) would attach themselves to any 
cause or disturbance and turn it into a 
mob action, attacking Indians and Brit- 
ishers alike. But we had no way of 
knowing that the naval strike would 
serve as a suitable springboard. 


Ominous Quiet 

As usual my father left me at the Trend 
office with his daily formula of “Pick 
you up at five-thirty.” The early part of 
the morning was quiet—a little too 
quiet. Frene had gone out to see some- 
one and had taken one of the photog- 
raphers with her. The rest of the staff, 
with the exception of Sharouk and 
Samel, the other photographer, had not 
come to work at all. They lived in the 
suburbs, where apparently the under- 
ground vibrations of trouble were felt 
sooner and more accurately. Someone 
phoned up from our printers in Kal- 
badevi and said that there, too, work 
had stopped. 

Sharouk, Samel, and I sat about gos- 
siping. At about ten o’clock we thought 
we might ask the elevator operator to 
order us some coffee from the restau- 
rant downstairs, but we discovered that 
he had left the building too, and the 
elevator stood empty at the ground 
floor, with its light on and the doors 
open. The restaurant hadn’t opened 
that day at all. The J. Walter Thomp- 
son advertising agency had offices 
across the hall from us. Its reception- 
ist told us that all the Thompson em- 
ployees had been given permission to 
go home, because the office was clos- 
ing for the day. 

The building was strangely quiet that 
morning, so we heard the commotion of 
feet and voices when it first began on 
the stairs. Fists banged on doors, there 
was the sound of breaking glass, and 
then the voices were on our floor and 
hands were hammering on the doors of 
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J. Walter Thompson. We listened 
tensely, but there was no further sound. 
Either the J. Walter Thompson people 
had managed to get out or they were 
sitting silently in their rooms behind 
locked doors. 


Visitation of the Goondas 

A couple of minutes later the goondas 
reached our office. Five or six young 
men wearing loose white pajamas and 
white shirts pushed in. The one in front 
must have been in his early twenties; 
the rest were not much more than boys. 
We stared at each other. 

Samel, who had been sitting on 
Frene’s desk and fiddling with his 
camera, was the first to move. He slith- 
ered off the desk and stood up. Then 
one of the boys at the back of the group 
in the door pushed forward to get in 
the room. The oldest one asked, ““What 
office is this?” 

Sharouk said, “Trend magazine.” 

“Do you work for the British?” 

“No, of course not. We run the mag- 
azine ourselves.” 

There was more shuffling in the rear. 
“Do you employ any Britishers?” 

“No.” 

There was a pause. The boys looked 
vaguely disappointed. Then one of 
them said, “How do we know you don’t 
work for the British?” 

“Well, we don’t.” 

“But how do we know?” 

Samel picked up a letterhead from 
Frene’s desk and took it over to the 
group. “Look,” he said, pointing to the 
red-and-black type. “It says Trend, 
The National Pictorial. National, do 
you understand?” 

The boys peered over each other’s 








shoulders, shoving to see the piece of 
paper. 

Samel said with conviction, “Would 
any British magazine call itself Na- 
tional?” 

I wondered nervously whether any of 
them could read, and even if they 
could, whether they could make out 
the English letters. It didn’t occur to 
me until afterwards that “national” 
might not be close enough to “‘national- 
ist” to convince them. 

The group seemed undecided. Samel 
picked up some more sheets of paper. 
“Here,” he said grandly, “I'll give each 
of you one to look at.” 

As he was handing out the letter- 
heads, somewhere in the building a 
door slammed. The boys turned at 
once, and, shouting and _ pushing, 
rushed toward the sound. We watched 
them sprint up the steps by the elevator 
waving the Trend letterheads. 

“What,” I asked Samel, “would they 
have done if we had employed British- 
ers?” 

“Oh, broken the place up, proba- 
bly,” he said casually. 

“Well,” I said, “I suppose we had 
really better go home now.” 

But by then it had become impossible 
to leave the building. Through the win- 
dows we could hear the gathering 
sound of shouting crowds from Hornby 
Road, the main road that runs through 
the business section of Bombay and 
Pherozeshah Mehta _ Road, 
where our office was. The sailors’ pa- 
rade was passing, and from there the 
trouble spilled outward until most of 
our section of the city was involved. A 
couple of trucks full of policemen hur- 
tled down our road toward the swelling 
noise. Shops had slammed their shutters 
across show windows. Traffic had 
stopped. There were no people on the 
street. Such emptiness in the bright 
sunlight was far more ominous than 
the distant noise. 

When our office door closed sharply, 
we all turned from the windows at 
once. John Rowdon walked in, car- 
rying a large envelope and _ looking 
rather peeved. 

“Do you know,” he said, “someone 
threw a brick at me!” 

There was silence for a couple of sec- 
onds, and then Sharouk began to laugh. 
I said, “My God, John, what are you 
doing out today?” 

“Well,” he replied reasonably, “I 
brought my book reviews over,” and 
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with some annoyance, “and as I was 
walking here someone chucked a brick 
at me.” 

“But there’s a riot on.” 

“Oh?” he said vaguely, “What 
about? I haven’t seen today’s paper.” 

“It’s the sailors’ strike, but it’s going 
to turn into a riot. Didn’t you notice 
the crowds on Hornby Road?” 

John said crossly, “There are always 
crowds on Hornby Road.” 


The Mob Takes Over 

He came over to join us at the windows 
just as more trucks raced along the 
road. Gradually from the bazaars, the 
docks, and the narrow side alleys peo- 
ple were pouring into our road. They 
looked much like any Indian crowd, 
dressed mostly in white dhotis or pa- 
jamas. The glistening black heads and 
the brown limbs clotted together in 
couples and groups and finally a surg- 
ing crowd. Some carried the Congress 
tricolor; others had sticks and stones. 
The shouts and slogans were indistin- 
guishable in the general noise as the 
crowd moved toward Hornby Road, 
but we could tell the change in tone 
when the policemen returned to meet 
this mob on our road. 

The movement of the crowd slowed 
slightly, and suddenly a couple of the 
cars parked along the curb were on fire. 
I discovered then that one of the first 
things that happens when a car burns 
is that the horn short circuits. All 
through the rest of that morning the 
noise of the riots was cut from tuuae to 
time by the screaming of car horns. 

The pressing of the crowd stopped 
unexpectedly because the policemen at 
the far end of the street had set up ma- 
chine guns across the road and had 
fired a couple of rounds at the ground 





in front of the people. At the corner of 
our block there was a sudden fountain 
of excitement. Some of the men had 
broken into a bank, and in a weird, in- 
credible scene were standing on the 
window ledge flinging currency out to 
the crowd. Five- and ten-rupee notes 
fluttered about. People were laughing 
and grabbing at them. Samel turned 
from beside me and reached for his 
camera. Sharouk phoned a friend of his 
on a newspaper and came back with 
the rumor that the sailors had seized 
control of the vessels in Bombay harbor, 
trained the guns on the city, and an- 
nounced that unless their grievances 
were redressed they would open fire. 


Exploding Soda 

It was just about then that a truck 
loaded with bottles of soda came down 
the street. Why the policemen let it 
through I shall never understand, but 
one of them, an Anglo-Indian in a 
white uniform and sun helmet, had 
jumped on a running board to escort 
the driver through the mob. 

With a ghastly sense of anticipation I 
knew what was about to happen. Of 
course the crowd stopped the truck, 
and the driver, terrified, ducked under 
the steering wheel. Within a few sec- 
onds there were people climbing all 
over it. Cases of soda were distributed 
among the crowd, and immediately the 
real action started. It is extraordinary 
how much damage an exploding bottle 
of soda can do. Glass crashed against 
buildings and on the pavements; win- 
dows shattered; people twisted away 
from the explosions with torn faces and 
bloody clothes. 

The Anglo-Indian policeman was 
lynched. It seemed to happen quite 
slowly. He had tried to back away from 
the truck toward the police line with 
his revolver in his hand. When the first 
soda bottle hit the road just in front of 
him, he fired at the crowd. He held his 
revolver low, aiming at the legs of the 
The had_ suddenly 
dropped alarmingly; there was not the 


people. noise 
menacing roar one had vaguely imag- 
ined from a scene of violence, but the 
crowd advanced steadily toward the 
isolated figure. 

He was almost directly under our 
window when he ran out of bullets. We 
all heard quite distinctly the flat click- 
ing of the hammer as he jerked on the 
trigger. Everyone must have realized at 
almost the same second that he hadn’t 
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a chance. Panic gripped him like a fit of 
malarial shivering. We saw his con- 
torted face as he turned to run, the pale 
brown knees churning under the white 
drill shorts. But the crowd, with a sound 
that was almost like a gasp of relief, 
was on him at once and literally tore 
him to pieces. 

We all moved away from the window 
with a frightened sort of calmness as 
the noise from the street swelled again. 

“We’ve got to get out of here,” I said 
at last, thinking foggily that they might 
decide to search the building again. 

Samel said something about pictures. 
Sharouk, John, and I walked down the 
deserted, silent corridor to the stairs. 
The lobby was crowded. People had 
dragged the wounded and bleeding 
men from the street, and they lay 
moaning on the stone floor with their 
heads covered. A number of other peo- 
ple had crowded in. Leaning against 
one wall were two policemen. 

Rather hysterically I shouted to 
them, “Why don’t you do something? 
Why don’t you take these men to hos- 
pital?” 

One of the policemen looked at me 
with considerable amusement. He 
nodded toward the crowd outside the 
iron grille. “For fifty rupees a month 
would you go out in that?” 

The Escape 

We found Sharouk’s mother’s chauf- 
feur crouching in a corner of the lobby. 
“We are going home,” Sharouk said. 
“Where is the car?” 

The chauffeur looked doubtfully at 
John and said slowly, “In the alley.” 

Behind the office building there was 
a narrow crescent of an alley that 


opened at both ends into Pherozeshah 
Mehta Road. There we got into the 
car. Sharouk and I sat in the back. 
John looked acutely embarrassed. 
Sharouk said briskly, “You'd better get 
down on the floor.” We draped part of 
my sari over John, and a shawl that 
Sharouk’s mother had left in the car. 

At the entrance to the alley, of course 
the car was stopped. Faces and fists 
pressed up against the windows. The 
men outside shouted, “Ja: Hind!” 

“Jai Hind!” Sharouk and I replied 
enthusiastically. 

“Success to the sailors!” 

I noticed that we were both smiling 
brightly. “Success, success!” 

We were allowed to proceed. 

In the ten-minute drive to the undis- 
turbed residential section of Marine 
Drive we were stopped several times 
more in the same way to respond to the 
same shouts. 

When we dropped John home we all 
felt rather foolish. “Well,” I said sense- 
lessly, “I’m sorry.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” John said, 
and added vaguely, “The sins of the 
fathers or something.” 

The city was tense all the rest of that 
day, but the next day it looked as if the 
demands of the sailors would be met. 
The city relaxed to its normal life. The 
rubble and glass from Pherozeshah 
Mehta Road had already been cleared 
away when we went to work the next 
morning. 

Samel’s pictures came out very well, 
and we gave a large part of the next 
them. That the first 
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month that Trend broke even. 
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GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


Saran, edited by Bruno de Jesus-Marie, 
0.C.D. Sheed & Ward, $5.50. 


beens new collection of pieces on de- 
- monology by European Catholics is 
interested, with rigorous logic, in giving 
the devil his due, establishing his posi- 
tion—that of a fallen angel—in the 
extraordinarily complicated hierarchy 
of creation. In this book it is theology, 
not the picturesque, that is important. 
[here is the story of Jeanne Fery, a 
sixteenth-century French nun, who 
confessed that several demons _in- 
habited her body. People were always 
confessing, under torture or not; the 
witches were very Russian in their 
abject admissions—there are all sorts of 
hideous demons, gargoyles, bestialities. 

Its subject may appear extraordi- 
narily remote to many people in whose 
minds the concept of the devil has no 
There are many such, 
and even many faithful Catholics 
among them, as Henri-Irenée Marrou 
points out in one of this volume’s essays. 
The devil, or at least the devil with 
horns, rarely appears in our midst; few 
witches ride broomsticks to the sab- 
bath; the dreaded and obscene goat is 
companion now to sheep and cow, 
harmless, innocent, and pleasing. In 
our nightmares. it is Milton Berle who 
leers, Jane Russell who tempts our St. 
Anthonys; we do not waken with fright 
to see about us the threatening images 
of those evil spirits of whom Satan is 


living reality. 


the Prince, who wander through the 
world seeking whom to devour. 

It was not always so. In the Cath- 
olic tradition, in the early Protestant 
tradition: British, German, or Salem: 
or for Buddhists—for Buddhism has 
Mara as equivalent to Satan; or for the 
pre-missionary, pre-oilfield American 
Indian; or for the classical Greek avert- 
ing his gaze from the Gorgon, the devil 
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was no abstract concept. The spirit of 
evil had a body; he could intervene in 
our affairs, be horribly present. His 
reign was one men feared above all 
others that they might one day enter; 
a real Satan challenged a real God. 


Empty Space Around God 

The Christian theological edifice re- 
sembles the game of jackstraws: It is 
extremely difficult to pull out a piece 
of it without bringing down the whole. 
That is why contemporary disbelief 
in Satan means more than abandoning 
him to the history of horrible paintings. 
It means emptying the space around 





God of all the angels good and bad, 
the Powers and the Dominations, and 
it means, in less vivid imagery, deper- 
sonalizing the whole concept of a re- 
volt, conscious, intellectual, and free, 
of human and superhuman _ beings 
against their Creator. If proud Lucifer 
never existed, never revolted, never fell, 
never looked above him at “the army 
of unalterable law,” then Michael was 
never faithful, and one might as well 
look up at night at Venus and Mars, 
adding whatever Christian fantasies 
one chooses to the names of planets. 

Satan is an integral part of the Chris- 
tian economy. He is a clue to the prob- 
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lem of evil’s existence. For God, if we 
must follow human reason (and we 
must), could not have created evil. 
Evil is only the precipitous retreat from 
good. Hell is that most difficult of all 
conceivable regions to attain. No rocket 
ship can take us there; no cleverness 
can discover a sure path that will lead 
there; the Hound of Heaven relent- 
lessly pursues all travelers, cutting them 
off, driving them back. Satan is the 
lonely king of a solitary realm, the only 
creature in the universe who deliber- 
ately has chosen to be beyond recall, 
to be beyond the sound of God’s voice. 
Just as there are statues of “heroic 
size,” so the fallen angel is of heroic 
size as compared with man. It required 
angelic knowledge, angelic pride, a 
sort of angelic lucidity for, Lucifer to 
reject God and choose the void. 


The ‘Possessed’ 
Human efforts to approach Satan—as 
shown in several chapters of this book 
are pitiful. It is consoling that this 
should be so. The demoniacs, frothing 
at the mouth, vomiting ordure and 
lumps of hair—like a cat that has licked 
too long—complicatedly blaspheming 
in madhouse parody of the Mass, are, 
even from their point of view, follow- 
ing the wrong model. They are so de- 
based, so insane, so “possessed,” that 
Catholics and Protestants in the days 
when they still could do so burned 
them with great solemnity. Nowadays 
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we put them in asylums; then and now 
God takes care of them. 

They had in the ages of faith, and 
they still have, a misleading iconog- 
raphy to inspire their sickly infantil- 
ism. The copious illustrations in this 
book are amply documentary—from 
the jacket cover showing a glaucous 
one-eyed monster, through Mexican 
and other horrors, to Goya, Max Ernst, 
Picasso, and Dali’s synthetic reminis- 
cences. Most of them show a hide- 
ous, infrahuman representation of the 
Prince of Darkness. This is a strange 
lack of respect for the angelic nature. 


As Satan Appears 

It is obvious that one cannot demand 
any accuracy in this matter. The angels 
must necessarily depend for their 
features on man’s imagination. Neither 
Giotto nor Botticelli can fix their type, 
and the tender Gothic figures in 
France—the smiling angel of Amiens— 
standing high on the cathedrals ac- 
companied by the gargoyles are still no 
more than the artists’ dreams. 

Yet some very early representations 
of Satan come closer intellectually to 
the Christian system. In one of them 
Satan and a good angel are side by side, 
both magnificent and beautiful; it is 
only in the coloring that Satan’s dark 
choice is indicated. And in our times 
a village priest in France was saying 
Mass—this is only a story—and it did 
not surprise him to find the Mother 
of God standing at his side. What 
seemed unusual was that Satan stood 
there also, youthful, erect, superb; and 
the two conversed, the Mother and the 
Son’s immortal enemy, each showing 
full awareness of the other’s dignity. 

Satan is attracted to sanctity. Only 
those with a supreme capacity for love 
can know what there is to refuse. God’s 
hold on the mediocre is secure. That 
would take care of most of us. 

The Catholic authors of this volume 
show a visible and sensible reluctance 
to evaluate even the more solid individ- 
ual cases for diabolical possession. 
They are fully aware of possible psy- 
chiatric explanations. Their inevitable 
position is that Lucifer and his angels 
exist; that in their terrible loneliness 
they seek to attract human souls into 
the void they eternally inhabit; and 
that it is not possible a priori to say that 
there is no immediate, objective, and 
real contact between human beings and 
these angels. 


In this stand they are logical; any 
different stand would weaken the en- 
tire Christian system. To this reviewer 
they seem a little inclined to indiscre- 
tion when they discuss one or two of 
the recent dead. Contributor Claude- 
Edmonde Magny comes very close to 
charging André Gide with a personal 
acquaintance with Satan. It is true that 
she has his own words to work with: 
“The great mistake,” Gide wrote, “is to 
make a romantic figure of the devil. 
That is why I took so long to recognize 
him. With me he turned classical, when 
this was necessary for him to get hold 
of me, and then too he knew that it 
would not be easy for me to associate 
a certain happy equilibrium with evil. 
. .. By moderation, I thought to master 
evil; and it was by that very modera- 
tion that the evil one was, on the con- 
trary, taking possession of me. as 
Once again, a priori, the relationship 
cannot be excluded by anyone working 
within the Christian system; it would 
certainly have interested Gide, though 
it is doubtful whether he would have 
had the courage to enter into it. But, 
to say the least, such speculation about 
the dead Gide is distasteful. 

In the final chapter of this volume 
an indignant German priest goes be- 
yond all bounds with his thesis that 
Hitler was possessed of the devil. Here 
speculation yields to accusation. The 
result is rhetoric—an intrusion pecu- 
liarly disturbing in a book that lucidly 
challenges the reader to answer the 
eternal question. This is not “Is there 
a devil?” but “Is there a God?” 
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ay during a recent trip to Eu- 
rope, I had a chance to study 
Communist newspapers in France, 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, 
the first thing that struck me was that 
the great issues so familiar to readers 
of the American press—Communist 
and otherwise—are not the most im- 
portant issues for them. The punch 
of their arguments almost invariably 
hits closer to everyday life: high prices, 
low wages, the housing shortage, and 
the lack of schools. Even the frequency 
of railroad and street accidents is 
played up. 

The charge that the French govern- 
ment is scheming to attack Russia, for 
instance, is generally avoided. Not even 
the readers of L’Humanité would be- 
lieve it. Before they are able to see the 
meek Robert Schuman in the role of a 
diabolical plotter, they have to be “edu- 
cated.” The “education” process be- 
gins anew every day with well-written, 
sympathetic, often sentimental descrip- 
tions of how hard life is under the 
capitalist system. And because life is 
hard in Europe right now, the Com- 
munist editors find it easy to imply that 
they have proved their major premise. 

L’Humanité recently covered the re- 
opening of the Paris schools after the 
holidays like this: ““Thousands of little 
legs are trotting to school on the side- 
walks this morning. . . . The little 
mothers have washed and mended the 
blouses, searched their treasures of in- 
genuity to lengthen the dresses. 
They were not able to buy what is 
needed. It is a sad opening this year, 
says the librarian. The children them- 
selves talk about it: ‘My mother 
couldn’t buy me a satchel; I'll have to 
get along with this frayed old thing.’ ” 

L’Humanité goes on in this vein for 
about three hundred words, then con- 
cludes: “The worries [of the mothers 
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on the first day of school] could be re- 
moved if only they [the Government] 
stopped the war in Viet Nam which 
costs us a billion a day . . . if they took 
the trouble of building schoolhouses 
instead of billets for the American oc- 
cupation forces, if the Government and 
its majority cared about the fate of 
our children instead of preparing for 
a war against the country where chil- 
dren can live and learn in happiness.” 


Specialized Vocabulary 

Mothers are never called just mothers 
in L’Huma, as it is affectionately 
known to its readers; they always are 
mamans—little mothers. Their frailty 
and lack of protection in the cruel 
capitalist world is stressed constantly. 
When a little boy died of the measles 
in a Paris orphanage, L’Humanité 
ran a big headline: BABY WITHOUT A 
NAME DIES—OF LACK OF COAL—AT 
THE THRESHOLD OF A HAPPY LIFE. To 
any steady reader it was obvious that 
this “blond, beautiful boy of five” had 
died because, as L’Humanité had pre- 
viously pointed out, French coal, by 
order from Washington, is available 
only for arms factories. 

Two AUSTRIAN CHILDREN SOLD TO 
AMERICA! screamed a page-one head- 
line in the Austrian Communist daily 
Volksstimme. “Read story inside,” 
urged a subtitle. This was the story: 
Three-year-old twins were sent to a 
state orphanage by an Austrian di- 
vorcee whose husband had failed to 
pay alimony. An American sergeant 
and his wife wanted to adopt them. 
The state charity authority rejected 
their offer, apparently because the 
mother was opposed to it, but agreed 
to reconsider it later. The final deci- 
sion had not been made when the 
story appeared. No “sale” or “price” 
was mentioned in the story. 


The vocabulary of Communist news- 
papers in Europe is a specialized one. 
The word “Communism,” for ex- 
ample, hardly ever appears; it is always 
“socialism.” In the Communist papers 
of Austria, the word “Anschluss” 
which carries distasteful connotations 
about Hitler and the beginnings of 
defeat—is used frequently to describe 
any connections with the West and the 
West Germans, but is never used when 
the Czech Communists are glowing 
over the prospect of uniting with the 
East Germans in a “common fight for 
peace.” West Germans, with the ex- 
ception of Max Reimann, the Com- 
munist Party leader, and a few others, 
are referred to as “Nazis.” When 
French Defense Minister Georges Bi- 
dault endorsed the European army 
project and hence co-operation be- 
tween French and German militar\ 
units, L’Humanité told its readers 
without qualification: “Bidault ad- 
mits Nazi troops would be stationed 
in France.” 

The Communist name for American 
troops almost anywhere is “occupation 
forces,” and G.I.s are “the representa- 
tives of the new super race.” L’Huma- 
nité’s front-page picture of American 
soldiers standing in front of their tents 
in France was captioned: “These oc- 


cupation troops will soon fold thei: 
tents. The new building in the back- 














ground is for them. This is [the Gov- 
ernment’s] idea of ‘reconstruction’ and 
‘rehousing of war victims.’ ” On an- 
other day L’Humanité reported that 
central heating was being installed in 
the barracks “invaded” by the Amer- 


i ans. 


‘Penetration’ and ‘Aid’ 
American economic assistance is 
“colonial penetration.” But when the 
Soviet Union shipped forty tractors 
and some cargoes of sugar, flour, and 
grits to flood victims in northern Italy, 
were headlines in Communist 
papers from Athens to Bordeaux. 
Also prominently displayed was an 
item about how the longshoremen of 
Genoa worked overtime to unload the 
ships. On this same occasion, the Swiss 
Communist daily Vorwdarts ran a ban- 
ner line proclaiming: SOVIET AID TO 
ITALY—RACIAL TERROR IN U.S.A. 
The case of Mrs. Charles Kirkwood, 
a New York housewife, was made to 
order for L’Humanité. When Mrs. 
Kirkwood was divorced in New York 
a year ago, she was given custody of her 


there 





eight-year-old son Tom, but the court 
ruled that she could not remove the 
child more than twenty-five miles from 
the city without the court’s permission. 
Despite this ruling, Mrs. Kirkwood 
sailed for Europe with Tom. 

Her ex-husband filed a kidnaping 
charge and accused her of planning 
to take the boy behind the Iron Cur- 
tain permanently. Mrs. Kirkwood was 
arrested when she landed in France. 
She spent two months in and out of 
prisons and hospitals and was finally 
America. L’Humanité 
naturally stressed the mother’s misery, 
but nowhere in the paper did I read 
anything about the fact that a court 
order had been violated. L’Humanité 
reperted Mrs. Kirkwood’s forced em- 


deported to 





barkation under the headline: THIs Is 
HOW CRIMINAL AMERICAN AND FRENCH 
POLICE ARE KIDNAPING MRS. KIRK- 
woop. Farther down in the account 
the reporter asked a rhetorical ques- 
tion: “Will [littke Tom] be able to 
keep his mother for long? Nobody 
knows; for her ex-husband accuses her 
of being a Communist.” 

Besides proving, to L’Humanité’s 
satisfaction at any rate, that there was 
no political freedom in the United 
States, the Kirkwood story also con- 
firmed the “fact,” well known to reg- 
ular readers of the paper, that France 
had lost its national independence to 
J. Edgar Hoover. French authorities, 
it kept repeating, were “loyally execut- 
ing the orders of the Fst.” 

Another “human-interest” story was 
picked up by a reporter for one of the 





Communist papers in Berlin, Vor- 
warts, who accompanied Wilhelm 
Pieck, President of the East German 
Republic, on a visit to the “Stalingrad” 
factory in Prague. Among the shock 
workers who greeted President Pieck, 
the Vorwdrts man reported, was James 
Miller Robinson, an American Negro, 
who was moved to deliver some “im- 
promptu” remarks: “As a free work- 
er, I am happy to salute the German 
workers’ President. I say free worker, 
because in America I would never have 
had the opportunity to work in com- 
plete equality with white colleagues at 
the same machines and to earn a max- 
imum wage as an udarnik. We Czech 
workers have to fight for peace to- 
gether with the German people. U.S. 
imperialism is the greatest enemy of 
mankind... .” 

The annual Automobile Show in 
Paris L’Humanité very useful 
evidence of American business im- 
perialism, as did a recent Television 
Fair, where it came out that American 
manufacturers were planning to dump 
their obsolete black-and-white sets on 
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the French market. Under American 


influence, L’Humanité said, French 
television was an exclusive privilege of 
the rich, while ““The Soviet Union had 
two important price reductions on 
television sets just recently; the price 
now corresponds to one month’s salary 
of a skilled worker.” The fact that in 
the United States a television set could 
be had for about half the monthly in- 
a skilled worker 
course, not mentioned. 

A French vintner well have 
felt deserted by his government when 
he read that the quality of Polish 
wines was improving considerably 
“thanks to the application of the 
famed Soviet Michurin method.” The 
paper didn’t say what the famed Mi- 
churin method was, but insisted that 
the Poles were delighted with it. 

Faithful readers of the Communist 
press are expected to perceive the dia- 
lectical undercurrent in the news even 
when an item is played straight. When 
L’Humanité reports, for instance, that 
“Edwin Locke, Jr., a vice-president of 
the Chase National Bank of New York, 
has been appointed head of the Ameri- 
can economic-assistance program for 
the Near East,” the faithful reader 
knows that the alert editors have just 
caught another Wall Street imperialist 


red-handed. 


come of was, of 


may 


Accidents, Ads, and Weather 
Even in factual reports of traffic ac- 
cidents one can usually see—between 
the lines at least—a fat man with dol- 
lar signs on his vest driving callously 
away in his big American car after 
running down a proletarian cyclist. 
“A fight on top of the Eiffel Tower” 
is always good copy for L’Humanité, 
especially if the culprit is a drunken 
American tourist “who picked a fight 
with everybody, even a Sister of 
Mercy.” 

The Communist press is really a 
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community institution for an enclave 
of people who make up a closely knit, 
separate state sealed off from the rest 
of the nation. In this community, the 
party is school, library, sports stadium, 
church, and city hall all wrapped up in 
one, and the press is its servant in all 
fields. 

Without its newspapers the party 
would have trouble keeping the Com- 
munist community together. Commu- 
nist editors must live up to Lenin’s idea 
that a newspaper should be a “collec- 
tive organizer” as well as a propagan- 
dist and political agitator. A French, 
German, or Austrian Communist is ex- 
pected to read the party paper daily 
with close attention. It is like the bul- 
letin board in an army barracks; it 
gives the order of the day, as well as 
information about meetings, weddings, 
funerals, and community hikes. 

Most of the few advertisements in 
the Communist press are admonitions 
to the reader to read or see something 
that will improve his ideological well- 
being. Admission is nearly always free. 
A lot of the ads are “house ads” for 
the paper in which they appear. L’Hu- 
manité recently urged newsdealers and 
party workers to show “exemplary dis- 
cipline” in the promotion campaign 
for the paper’s big Sunday edition. 
Those who participated, it promised, 
would receive a tie pin, or a brooch 
“with the likeness of our 
Maurice Thorez.” 

In bold white letters against a black 
background, L’Humanité has 
asking its readers to “Organize Collec- 
tive Listening to the VOICE OF PEACE.” 
Wavelengths and daily schedules are 
given for these broadcasts, which are 
made up of programs in French from 
Moscow, Budapest, and Warsaw, as 
well as local transmitters. 

After all this, it is no longer a shock 
finally when you get to the weather 
report in L’Humanité one day only to 


comrade 


been 
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find that above the forecast for Paris, 
and in much bolder type, is the one 
for Moscow: “Cold wave and snow.” 


Sports, Theater, Books 

The Communist papers usually give 
adequate coverage to local sports 
events, but, in addition, their columns 
are filled with news from the sports 
stadiums of Russia and eastern Europe. 
The leading Communist teams, it 
seems, are constantly on the road. 
Every Monday one can read the scores 
of international Communist-vs.-Com- 
munist soccer games and track meets 
that have been held in the various 


satellite capitals over the weekend. 
There may be glowing reports of the 
exploits of a Soviet ice-hockey team in 
Berlin. A Soviet volleyball team made 
headlines when it showed its gener- 
osity by playing a special exhibition 
game for children in Paris. Volleyball, 





one learns from the Communist press, 
is a Russian specialty that is fast be- 
coming a “popular mass sport” in 
Poland and is being taken up by scores 
of Communist clubs in other countries. 

The highbrows can also find some- 
thing to suit their tastes. Lessing’s Na- 
than the Wise was played in Ziirich 
and duly reviewed by the Swiss Vor- 
warts. The reviewer discovered to his 
satisfaction that the drama, which was 
written at the close of the eighteenth 
century and deals with a twelfth-cen- 
fitted into the 
Communist party line as snugly as a 
Pravda editorial. 

When Nathan told of the murder of 
his family by Christian crusaders, he 
Communist re- 
viewer not only of the incubators of 
Auschwitz but “the 
and millions of men in Asia, Africa, 
and America [who] still sigh under the 
yoke of white colonial imperialism.” 
And when the “villainous patriarch” 
orders the murder of the “progressive 
sultan,” the reviewer exclaimed: “Just 
think of the traitorous role of certain 


tury sultan, current 


reminded the Swiss 


also of millions 


church potentates in the people’s de- 
mocracies .. .” 

A review of a Soviet novel in the 
same newspaper defined the Moscow 
doctrine of “socialist realism” to au- 
thors and painters: “In writing The 
Young Guard Fadeyev showed that he 
is a poet of a new type. The first ver- 
sion of his novel had met criticism in 
the Soviet press. 
found guilty of some historical in- 
accuracies, especially in underestimat- 
ing the role of the Communist Party 

in the fight against the Hitler 
bandits. It was criticized that 
some of the heroes were painted too 
pedantically, woodenly. After all, there 
were many readers who had known 
the heroes personally. Fadeyev did not 
withdraw into a sulking corner, but 
into 
an ex- 


.. The author was 


also 


wrote a second version, taking 
account the justified criticism 
ample of the 
educated by the socialist reader.” 


socialist poet being 

The power of poetry is also recog- 
nized by the Communists, 
and one of their veteran authors, Jo- 
hannes R. Becher, conducts a course 


German 


whose official title can best be trans- 
lated as Rookie Au- 
thors.” 

The effect of Becher’s teachings on 


“Seminar for 


German poetry may be seen in the 
work of one of the graduates of the 
seminar, who published the following 
poem in the Freie Presse, a Communist 
daily at Zwickau in East Germany. It 
seems to me to typify both the style 
and the policy of the Communist press 
of Europe. The poem goes: 
Whether your name is Churchill 
Or Truman 
Ford or Schacht 
Who cares? 
No matter how 
Your time will be up 


Or maybe 
you writhe, 


Soon. 


Do you hear the rifles 


Of Mao Tse-tune? 
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B Foon is a triple fanfare from the 
heralds on the palace balcony, the 
Garter King of Arms proceeds with the 
majestic proclamation that “the Crown 
is solely and rightfully come to the 
High and Mighty Princess Elizabeth 
Alexandra Mary,” and as the echoes of 
the guns fade we silently disperse. 

We move under a weight of sadness 
that hangs on the cold still air of Lon- 
don, that drifts over the whole land, 
over the farms and the market towns, 
mingling with the smoke of the indus- 
trial Midlands and the North. It is an 
extraordinary sadness felt for King 
George VI, one who has been for us a 
voice or a being seen at a distance, one 
whom very few of us indeed have ever 
met. 

Some of us, more analytical than 
others, ask ourselves why we are sad, 
what cause there is for this emotion that 
so remarkably disturbs us. We are 
aware that the theaters and the cinema 
are closed, that there is no dancing or 
racing, that our newspapers are bor- 
dered with black because the highest 
family in the land, the family of our 
monarch, is bereaved. It is right and 
proper that we should pay respect. 


Position of the Monarchy 

But our own lives continue uninter- 
rupted, unaffected. So, it might be said, 
is the case in lesser degree with the 
passing of any great and good man. Far 
otherwise. It is not a matter of degree 
but of kind. When a good man dies we 


are, according to our sensibilities, sorry. 
But if we feel sorrow it is partly because 
we identify ourselves with him or with 
his family. He may have been greater 
or better than ourselves, but he was one 
of us. We feel personally. We weep not 


Of a 


Wide World 


for Adonis or Tammuz but for John 
Smith. 

It is indeed the very fact that our 
lives are unaffected and that we have 
suffered no personal loss which makes 
significant in this age our emotions at 
the passing of a king. It has been re- 
peatedly stated that the greatest service 
rendered to our monarchy by recent 
kings and by our present queen while 
a princess has been their identifying 
themselves with their people. There 
had been periods in the nineteenth 
century when, owing to the behavior of 
King George IV and the withdrawal of 
Queen Victoria from public affairs, the 
monarchy had fallen into disrepute. 
But the idea that the special virtue of 
monarchy resides in the monarch’s 
identifying himself, or herself, with the 
people is vulgar and spurious. 

It is true that by the probity of their 
lives, by their kindliness and dignity, by 
their sacrifice of all private interest—in 
the case of the late king, of life itself— 
to that of their people, they have won 
love and respect. But there has been 
none of the identification so dear to the 
shallow mind of the modern propagan- 
dist. What has happened is that, after 
periods when monarchs neglected the 
duties of their office, our recent kings 
have by their behavior identified them- 
selves once more with the basic concep- 
tion of kingship. 

The very words of the proclamation 
are instinct with this. That the king is 
not as other men, that the king never 
dies, is the reason for the extraordinary 
emotions that we feel. They are not, 
however well-loved the man, personal 
feelings; nor are they false emotions 
stirred by all the pomp and circum- 
stance attendant on the death of kings. 
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They are atavistic and inescapable in a 
people who, but for one brief inter- 
regnum, have never been without a 
king, and so are linked subconsciously 
in that train of evolution from the 
sacred kingship, the incarnate human 
gods. 


‘This Curious Sadness’ 
Even as I use the word “interregnum” 
I am reminded that less than three 
hundred years ago it was reaffirmed 
that “by the laws of England there 
can be no interregnum within the 
same.” So was a modern legal sanc- 
tion given to the primitive conception 
of the god-king who dies each year 
and is reborn, as Tammuz or Adonis 
died to live again. We have traveled a 
long way from the earliest myths, from 
their exploitation by sorcerers exer- 
cising such sway that they became 
kings who in turn became divine, un- 
til religion caused a division between 
the temporal and the spiritual, to the 
despots and to the decay of despotism, 
to the day of constitutional govern- 
ment. But the king has never died. 
There is no need, then, to put a gloss 
on the sadness that we feel by inter- 
preting it in terms of personal affection. 
Certainly the affection is there; but we 
who in this second half of the twentieth 
century feel this curious sadness can 
recognize it as coming from the depths 
of our subconsciousness. It is otherwise 
inexplicable. The ritual of death ended, 
the living embodiment is here. We need 
no legal sanction to tell us that “corona- 
tion is but a royal ornament and solem- 
nization of the royal descent, but no 
part of the title.” We know it in our 
bones, from time immemorial, when we 
cry “God save the Queen!” 
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Reigning European Monarchs: 





Gustav of Sweden 





Paul of Greece 


The Thinning Rank 


Juliana of the Netherlands 





Baudouin of Belgium 
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Major Carl L. Sitter, usme . ‘a | Medal of Honor 





Tue HILL WAS STEEP, snow- 
covered, 600 feet high. Red-held, 
it cut our lifeline route from 
Hagan-ri to the sea; it had to be 
in our hands. 





Up its 45-degree face, Major 
Sitter led his handful of freezing. 
weary men—a company against a 
regiment! The hill blazed with 
nemy fire. Grenade fragments 
wounded the major’s face, chest, 





and arms. But he continued head- 
ing the attack, exposing himself 
constantly to death, inspiring his 
men by his personal courage. 
After 36 furious hours the hill 
was won, the route to the sea 
secured. Major Sitter says: 

“Fighting the Commies in 
Korea has taught me one thing— 
in today’s world, peace is only for 
the strong! The men and women 
of America’s armed forces are 
building that strength right now. 
But we need your help—and one 
of the best ways you can help us 
is by buying United States De- 
tense Bonds. 

“So buy Defense Bonds—and 


America as a public service. 


more Defense Bonds—starting 
right now. If you at home, and we 
in the service, can make America 
stronger together, we'll have the 
that we’re all working for!” 
peace that we’re all working for! 


* * * 


Remember, when you’re buying bonds for 
national defense, you’re also building a 
personal reserve of cash savings. Remem- 
ber, too, that if you don’t save regularly, 
you generally don’t save at all. Money you 
take home usually is money spent. So sign 
up today in the Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work, or the Bond-A-Month Plan where 
you bank. For your country’s security, and 
your own, buy Defense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 
Buy U S. Defense Bonds now! 
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